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PREVA RL RNAS 


THE OUTCAST: 
The Mlaster of Falcon's Eyrie. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER V.—[continveEp.] 


But Robert’s curiosity was doomed to disaj- 
pointment; for as he soon after entered the 
drawing-room by one door, his young mistress 
left it by another, so hastily that she did not per- 
ceive she had dropped her handkerchief. Old 
Robert picked it up. It was soaked with tears. 

“Sho!” said the old man, laying it down 
tenderly upon the little work-table where Rose 
had been sitting. ‘ Wot for den you go fallin’ 
out wid him, picaninny? Plenty time fall out 
arter you-den git married. Wors’ of it is, dere 
don’t nebber seem to be no time to fall in den.” 

“Another hope gone,” thought Percy Crown- 
inshield, as he sadly remounted his horse. “I 
begin to feel indeed like the outcast my poor 
father unwittingly named me. Perhaps, though, 
it is better, as we could never be all I once hoped 
to each other, that we should be strangers. It 
would be only misery to see her constantly, and 
yet know that I never must speak of what fills 
my heart.” 

Thus mournfally musing, our poor lover slow- 
ly rode along, until coming to the intersection of 
his road with the hill road, he suddenly remem- 
bo-ed hiserran? to che off naorse, and after a 
little hesitation turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of her home. 

“It’s no reason I should leave her to suffer, 
because I’m low spirited, and don’t want to talk ; 
besides, I promised Zimri I’d attend to it,” 
thought he, and already cheered with the pros- 
pect of making another happy, though happiness 
seemed denied to his own lot, the good-natured 
young fellow pushed on his horse, and was not 
long in coming within sight of the little black 
hovel, far up upon a wooded hillside which he 
remembered had once been pointed out to him 
as the dwelling of his old nurse. 

A narrow and crooked lane, divided from the 
road by a set of bars, seemed the most probable 
approach to the house, and Perey, touching 
Bayard with the spur, and animating him with 
his well-known voice, leaped him lightly over the 
barrier, and trotted briskly up the rugged track, 
which after many devious turns conducted him 
finally to the front of the little hovel. 

Stooping from his horse, the young man tap- 
ped lightly with his whip-handle upon the door, 
but met with no response. Waiting a moment 
longer, he leaped to the ground, and fastening 
Bayard to a stunted fir-tree standing sentinel be- 
fore the hut, he pushed open the door and 
entered. 

The building was neither extensive, nor par- 
ticularly clean, consisting indeed of only one 
room, which evidently served its occupant for 
sleeping, sitting, eating and cooking apartment, 
and as no especial pains had been taken to sep- 
arate these various avocations, or preserve any 
distinction between them, traces of each appear- 
ed, mingled in a most heterogeneous and unsa- 
vory manner. 

Mr. Percy, whose tastes were perhaps a little 
too fastidious in the matters of cleanliness and 
agreeable odors, stopped short just inside the 
door, and would, perhaps, have retreated, had he 
not met the eyes of a little decrepid old woman, 
bent and shrivelled by age, who crouched upon 
a low stool in the chimney-corner, and with a 
short black pipe between her teeth, seemed try- 
ing in vain to warm her blue and skinny hands 
over a smouldering peat fire. , 

Her small black eyes, once uncommonly sharp, 














were now dim, and blurred with age, and her 
voice had that hollow and far-off echo, character- 
istic of the voices of some aged persons, and 
and which, in this instance, increased ten-fold the 
weird and witch-like aspect of the solitary old 
hag. 





“Come in,” said she, seeing Percy hesitate 
upon the threshold. ‘ Come in, young man, I 
expected you, the fork stuck up in the floor last 


| 


» “Ptyy Crowninshisld, mother. ‘Do you"te- 
member it ?” 

“Percy Crowninshield ?” mused the old wo- 
man. “I know something of a man named 
Crowninshield, but he’s a judge, and his name is 
Richard—” 

“That was my father, mother. He is dead 
now, and I have come to see what you need to 
make you comfortable this winter. My father 
promised that you should never want, Zimri 
says.” 

“ Percy—Percy Crowninshield!” still mused 
the old woman, taking the pipe from her mouth, 
and fixing an earnest look upon the great cat, 
whose sleepy yellow eyes blinked back an almost 
intelligent response. ‘“ What do you know of 
Percy Crowninshield, Brimstone? Eh, Brim- 
stone? Have we anything to say to a young 
gentleman called Percy Crowninshield ?” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Unsavory as was the hut, and repulsive as he 
had found its solitary inmate, it was a full hour 
before Bayard’s master re-appeared upon the 
little esplanade before the mountain hovel, and 
began slowly to anfasten the horse who had long 
been whinnying with impatience. Even then he 
did not seem ready to depart, but after standing 
a moment gazing abstractedly upon the mag- 
nificent view spread before him, he turned again 
toward the house, and opening the dvor glanced 
in at the old woman, who sat crouching over her 
fire precisely as when he had first seen her, and 
said : 

“Well, mother, I am going. Tell me when I 
shall return to hear what you have promised to 
teli me ?” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the old woman, with a 
feeble chuckle. ‘“ When was old Peggy in such 
demand before, I wonder? He, he! Well, 
there’s no knowing but another young gentle- 
man will be just as glad to hear what I have to 
say—no knowing. It wont do to be partial, 
Brimstone, you know—we'll try both strings and 
see which fits the bow best. Eh, old boy—eh ?” 

“Do leave your cat alone,” cried Percy, im- 
patiently. “And tell me what I want to know!” 

** See now how eager he is, Brimstone? When 
Peggy was young and handsome, there were 
plenty ready to talk just soto her; but it isn’t 
very often now that a handsome young gallant 
comes to see her—and wants to come again, too, 
mind you that, old Brim—he’s been, and he 
wants to come again. Well, well, Mr. Percy 
Crowninshield,” continued the hay, raising her 


| watery eyes, and fixing them upon her guest with 


night, and old Brimstone has mewed at the door | 


one two three times this day. Haint you, Brim- 
stone?” asked she, of an enormous yellow cat 
lying in the ashes beside her. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The creature, as if understanding its mistress, 
rose, stretched itself and walking up to the 
stranger, rubbed herself against his legs, and re- 
turned purring to its bed in the warm ashes. 

“ Brimstone likes you, Brimstone’s glad you've 
come,”’ muttered the old woman, caressing the 
“ I'm glad, too, if he’s glad. What's your 
name, young man?” 


cat. 


a more direct interest in his presence than she had 
hitherto exhibited, ‘you shall hear from me in 
the course of a few days. Let my grandson, 


Zimri, come up here to-night. I have a message | 


to send by him, and as that is answered, so shall 
I be governed. 
word to say, and likes no listeners but me. Go, 
young gentleman, go.” 

Complying with this inhospitable request, our 
hero closed the door, and mounting his horse, 
rode slowly down the rugged path, his eyes 
fixed steadily before him in a reverie which last- 


ed until Bayard, pursuing unguided the road he | 





Now go, for Brimstone has a | 


AQ 


rn 


PERCY’S VISIT TO OLD PEGGY. 


tog 
‘iked bestto travet? eh ‘to a standstili ‘before 
the stable doors at Falcon’s Eyrie. 

“What, home!” ejaculated the young man, 
as he started and looked about him. At that 

Zimri appeared to take the horse, the 
sound of whose feet had apparently roused him 
from a nap among the stable litter. 

“T’ve seen your grandmother, Zimri,” began 
his young master, slowly. “And she wishes 
very much to see you. My visit did not answer 
the purpose. Can’t you go to-night, after your 
work is done ?” ¥ 

“If you says I may, Mr. Percy, I shall go,” 
returned the man. “ Mr. Roland, he swore this 
morning I shouldn’t, but if I goes by your orders, 
I suppose, sir, you'll see that no harm comes of 
itto me. I’m a poor lad, sir, and I don’t want 
to lose my place, for I might not get another 
where I could see old granny once in a while.” 

“ Certainly—I cannot give you leave myself, 
but I will speak to my brother about it, and send 
you word by Xerxes,” replied Perey, with a 
proud humility, though the ready blood burned 
upon his cheek, as he thus confessed his inferiority 
of position, in the house where he had been ac- 
customed to act as master. 

As the young gentleman entered the house, he 
was informed by Xerxes, that dinner was about 
to be served, and he had barely completed the 
necessary changes in his toilet, when the bell! 
summoned him to the table, where his brother 
and Miss Merriton awaited him. 

The meal passed over silently. Roland was 
habitually taciturn except when excited, Percy 
was buried in thought, and Maud, though she 
glanced often at the faces of her companions, 
especially that of the latter, said very little, and 
soon after the dessert was placed upon the table, 
excused herself and withdrew. 

A few more moments of silence ensued, and 
then Percy, nervously crushing a filbert between 
his fingers, said : 

“I went to see our old nurse, Peggy Water- 
man, to-day, Rolani.” 

“Ah,” replied his brother, holding his wine- 
glass up, that the rays of the setting sun might 
light the molten rubies that it held. “A very 
pretty article of Madeira this, Percy. I mean to 
put the rest of the bin under lock and key. Our 
father allowed Xerxes rather too free a range of 
the wine cellar, and the rogue knows where to 
look for the best better than I do.” 

“She wants to see her grandson,” pursued 
Percy. 

“She—what she?” inquired his brother, ab- 
stractedly, as hc closed one eye, and gently agita 





| ted the contents of his glass, causing the glowing 


fire within its depths to shiver into a thousand 








flashing rays, crossing and re-crossing each other | 


| in bewildering coruscations. 


“ Peggy Waterman.” 

“Wants to see her grandsont Well, I sin- 
cerely hope she may be gratified, but am at a 
loss to know why you should call my attention 
to the fact.” And Roland placing the glass at 
his lips, slowly sipped his wine, with the air of a 
connoisseur. 


“Why, because he’s rour servant, and don’t 


“ea Roland, exhygerating his own’ indifiecence’of 

manner, as he perceived that i irritated his 
brother, whose face he watched with the same 
sort of languid amusement a Spanish donna 
feels in seeing the bull teased and goaded by the 
insults of the bandarellos who prepare the way 
for the attacks of his deadlier foes. 

“T assure you the master of this estate has too 
many demands upon his time, to have any to 
spend in studying the genealogies of the servants’ 
hall. You, having so much more leisure, I dare 
say tind it amusing.” 

To this covert sneer the disinherited brother 
made no response, but the silver nut-crackers 
with which his right hand toyed, bent beneath 
his nervous grasp, until the handles met. Ro- 
land watched him slyly. 

“How strong you are in the wrist, Percy,” 
said he, lazily. “ But don’t experiment upon 
my nut-crackers, please—I don’t want to see 
them spoiled, for I expect to leave them to my 
eldest son, the heir of Falcon’s Eyrie, along with 
the rest of the family plate.” 

With a muttered oath, the object of this ad- 
dress threw the ruined toy into the middle of the 
table, and said, sternly : 

“That’s enough for once, Roland. What I 
wish to say is simply this, I went to-day to see the 
woman who cared for us in our motherless in- 
fancy. I found her old, decrepid, and friendless, 
but the only request she made, the only desire 
she intimated, was that she might see her grand- 
son, whose name is Zimri Waterman, and who is 
a groom in these stables—in your stables, if you 
prefer it. 
heard, he told me that he could not go without 
your permission, and did not apparently wish to 
ask it himself. 
for him, and the task is now completed.” 


On mentioning tothe man what I had 


I therefore volunteered to do so 


“My dear Percy, let me give you a word of 
advice,” said Roland, with more animation than 
he had yet shown, as he set his wine glass down 
with such emphasis as snapped the thread-like 
stem in twain. “ Don’t allow yourself to be made 
a confidant of the fancied wrongs of my servants 
It will lead to no end of trouble, [assure you.” 

“Will you tell me whether this young man 


may visit the lonely old woman who asks to see 
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moved moodily away, and entered the drawing. 
room. 

By the window, watching the setting sun at 
the one end, and the rising moon at the other, 
stood Maud Merriton. As the young man en- 
tered she turned, and came toward him. 

“ T need not ask if you bad a pleasant excur- 
sion this morning,” said she, “ for your face tells 
me you have not. But was it a@ satisfactory 
one *” 

“Neither pleasant nor satisfactory,” replied 
Perey, gloomily. “ Bat as much so as anything 
in the fature that is likely to befall me. One 
| thing I have definitely determined, however. I 
| will leave this house without more delay. I 
| cannot remain to be the butt of my brother's ill- 
humor, and the object of contemptuous pity to 
| everybody else.” 
| “Notto me,” said Maud, softly. “I have 

admired your noble forbearance, and gentlemanly 
| bearing under provocation, more than I can tell. 

Do not go—not yet, at least.” 
| “But it is contemptible to stay.” 
| ‘Not half so much so as to run away,” said 
| Maud, blushing a little as the thought flashed 
| across her mind that, had she herself been ready 
| to leave the place, she should have been far less 
likely to urge Percy to remain. But as she per- 
ceived that her more powerful mind could sway 
at will that of her companion, the temptation to 
retain him near her overcame and silenced her 
more quiet conviction, and she said again, though 
she despised herself in saying it. “No, my 
friend, you must not go, The place of a soldier 
is in the fore-front of battle, not upon the safely 
distant hill-tops. Stay a little longer—a month, 
perhaps. Will you try for one month more ?”’ 

“Yes, if you think I ought,” said Percy, hesi- 
' tatingly. “ Indeed it makes bat littie difference, 
| Ihave lost alike the respect of others and self- 
| respect. Ihave neither present enjoyment nor 
| future hope to comfort me. I am a lost man.” 





“Nay, now I must assume my new privilege 
of friendship in earnest, and scold you soundly,” 
said Maud, half-pleased at gaining her point, 
half conscience-stricken at feeling that she was 
withholding the man she loved from honorable 
exertion, that he might learn to return her love. 
So she tried with wise maxims to restore to his 
mind the vigor which could only really spring 
from manful battle with the world. 

“This despondency will bring 
after it,” said Maud, “as surely as clouds bring 
rain, and the man who throws down his weapons 
and acknowledyes himself defeated, completes his 
own conquest. Who was it that complained so 
loudly that English soldiers never knew when 
they were beaten, but fought on and on, till some- 
times they won the desperate game by sheer 
obstinacy * 


misfortune 


So, it seems to me should we all 
fight with adverse fortune, and not sitting hope- 
lessly upon the ruin of our lives, be content with 
siching, lost, lost, lost.” 

In the eagerness of her address, the speaker 
had approached, and now stood close to the 
young man, one hand lightly laid upon his arm. 
Percy looked down at her animated face, every 
feature instinct with emotion, and thought he 
had never seen so much beauty of outline and 
color united to so much beauty of expression: 
He thought also, and not without bitterness 

“Had Rose Vivian been a woman of this 
temper, adversity would never have chilled her 
love.” 

In his pre-occupation, the young man did not 
know that these words had been spoken aloud, 
until the changing color of the face on which 
his eyes still rested, and the sudden withdrawal 





of the hand from his arm, aroused his attention. 


“Does it offend you—it is true?” said he, 


| F 
| eagerly. “Tt she had been a woman of your 
courage, your steadfastness, your energy, I 
should not at this moment curse the hour in 


him?” said Perey, in alow tone, and with his | 


teeth close shut. 
“No,” snarled Roland, who had by this time 


taken much more wine than was good for him, | 


“he shall be kept where he is, to mark my dis 
pleasure at his insolence, and at your inter 
ference.” 

Without trusting himself to reply, Percy im 


mediately rose and left the apartment, his head 





reeling with a sense of angry humiliation almost 


greater than he could bear 





In the hall he met 


| the old butler. 


feel at liberty to leave the place without your | 


permission,” retorted Percy, waxing impatient 


“ My dear fellow, what do you mean ?” drawl- 


“ Xerxes,” said he, “I wish you to tell Zimri, 
that his master is not willing that he sh 
“Yes, Mas’r Percy 


Roland not willin’—Zim hab 


ald go.” 
"Pose you mean Mas'r 
two young mas'rs 
like the res’ ob as.” 

“ No, Xerxes, you mustn't suppose so 


There's 


rie, and that’s my 


only one master at Falcon’s Ey 








idea, but without pausing 


which I saw her first 


od why not?” asked Maud, forgetting her 





feelings of embarrasement 


fort Perey 


in her anxiety to com- 


“Tf she never can be yours—if you 


saw her this morning only to bid an eternal 


farewell, why should you be sorry that you have 


discovered in her the want of certain attr 





ules, 
essential to your happiness? The less she is, 


the less loss she i« 





} “ True, all true, but there is not mach reason 
in love. thongh the i lent f Dt 

love, g re is plenty of impul-<« I 

cannot tellwhy ilove Rose more now that I feel 





she is forever hopelessly lost to me, than I ever 
lid when I promised myself that one day she 
should becor 


e my wife, but so it is 


“So it is,” repeated Maud Merriton, sofily, 
while every tinge of red forsook her cheek, and 
she placed one hand upon the piano near which 


she etm, for au port 


“Bat what did Miss Vivian esay thie morn 
gv” asked she, directly, as with a yreat, th agh 
silent strugg the furced back her Com posure 


« «a'4 noth ng,” 
“ Made some frivolous pretext about my 


e of that poor girl the other day—ihe 


replied Perey, bit- 





—s 





See) 





























girl that her own brother’s dog was tearing down | 
as he would a doe, and complained that it was | 
long since I had been there—but it was plain | 
enough to a plain man like me, that the whole 
story was, she wanted to be rid of me, without 
saying it in so many words.” 

“And you parted in anger ?” 

“No, not on my side, at all events. I was 
sorry—sorry that she could feel so, sorry that she 
could speak so—sorry that I had ever seen her, 
and that I should see her no more. I can hardly 
tell all the feelings that make me so miserable, 
but I know that anger is not among them.” 

“And what will you do now?” asked Maud, 
with tender sympathy. 

“Do? About what?” 

“About—for want of some one—something to 
care about,” stammered Miss Merriton, with an 
awkwardness very foreign to her usual self-pos- 
session and easy flow of language. 

“T don’t know,” said Percy, sadly, as he lean- 
ed his head upon his hand, and fixed his eyes 
musingly upon the fire. “Ihave always loved 
Rose since I can remember—first as a playmate, 
then as a sister—and for months past as my fu- 
ture wife.” 

“And that you now know, she can never, never 
be,” said Maud, slowly, and with so strange an 
undertone of joy ding through the 1 
sadness of her voice, that even pre-occupied 
Percy noticed it, and looked suddenly up at her. 

“One would think you were pleased at my 
misfortunes ?”’ said he bluntly, and not without 
acrimony. 

“12 No, my friend, nothing that distresses 
you can please me. Is not sympathy one of the 
first requisites of friendship?’ asked Maud, 
averting her face, and, taking a bit of embroidery 
from the table, she bent sedulously over the 
trifling employment. 

“And you are my friend?” asked Percy, in 
the forlorn voice of one who claims his last de- 
pendence. ‘Good, kind, Maud, you will not 
forsake me with all the rest of the world ?” asked 
he, imploringly, as he took her hand in his. 

“No, Percy, I will never forsake you, so 








long as my affection can lighten the burden of | 
life upon your shoniders,” said Maud, looking | 


suddenly up with sucha glow of tender, woman- 
ly love beaming all over her face, that the young 
man could not choose but read its tell-tale mes- 
sage from the heart. 

With a feeling almost of horror, he dropped 
the hand he had taken, and springing from his 
chair moved aimlessly about the room. Upon 
the table lay a volume of new poems. Mechan- 
ically he opened the cover; within was written 
in a delicate hand : 

“Rose Vivian to Roland Crowninshield.” 

In the flush which burned across his brain, and 
made the letters swim before his eyes, he could 
not see that the three last words were written in 
a feigned hand, evidently an imitation of the 
two first—a playful forgery. He only saw what 
he naturally thought a proof that Rose was al- 
ready the sffianced wife of his brother. Shutting 
the book with a hasty motion, he strode up and 
down the room, gnawing his under lip in silent 


wee Does this girl love me ?” thought he, as his 
eye fellon Maud, who, bending over her work, 
was hoping against hope that Percy had per- 
ceived nothing more than a sister’s friendship, 
in the words she had last spoken. ‘And if she 
does—if one, only one of all the world still loves 
me, can less than my poor aimless life testify my 
gratitude? If she loves me—but perhaps she 
does not. I am adding coxcombry to my other 
failings—why should she?” And with a smile 
of bitter self-contempt, the young man glanced 
toward that superb head, and hesitated. Anoth- 
er moment, and hurried on by an impulse which 
he did not seek to analyze, he threw himself 
upon the sofa beside her, and seized her hand. 

“0, Maud,” said her, in hurried tones, “ be 
more than friend to me, be all, be the nearest and 
dearest friend a man can have—be my wife? 
With you to cheer and encourage me, I will 
soon gain wealth, station, all that you can de- 
sire, all that my father’s dying words command. 
Maud will you wait for me till then? O, Maud, 
will you be my wife?” 

As the impetuous young man poured out these 
confused sentences with feverish eagerness, Miss 
Merriton turned deadly pale, and shuddered 
visibly. 

“ What have I said—what have I done to be- 
tray myself?’ murmured she, in a tone of deep- 
est humiliation. ‘ No—no, Percy,” added she, 
aloud, “I will be your friend—your sister— 
nothing more. You do not love me—you love 
Rose. You said yourself you loved her better 
now, than ever in your life before,” said she, 
turning in agitation toward him, and pushing 
him away with both her hands. The young 
man caught those slender hands in his, and press- 
ed them to his lips. 

“Twas a fool! I was mad,” cried he. “O, 
Maud, it is from a return of that very madness, 
Task you to save me. Give me a hope to cling 
to, lest I sink and perish in this sea of despair.” 

“Can I save you—can I help you?” asked 
the girl, eagerly, as she ceased struggling to with- 
draw her hands. ‘Is it really and sincerely for 
your own sake, that you ask me to be your 
wife?” 

“For my own sake? For whose else should 
it be? O, Maud, do not make me vain,” whis- 
pered Percy, drawing the shrinking form close, 
close, to his side, until the blushing face was hid 
upon his breast. Stooping, he pressed upon her 
brow the kiss of betrothal, but even while he 
murmured : 

“My Maud, now!” he raised his eyes, and 
gazing through the window opposite, across the 
intervening valley country, he saw the tall white 
chimneys of Vivian Lodge, relieved against their 
background of black firs, and the lover’s heart 
contracted as if it had been compressed within 
the iron hands of stern remorse. 

“My Maud now!” repeated he, resolutely, 





while his cheek grew white, and his mouth grew 
cold and hard. 

“QO, Percy, are you sure, are you very sure, 
that it was for your own sake?’’ whispered 
his betrothed. 


the only hope I have in life—the only tie that | 


binds me to existence,” said Percy, solemnly, 
and if the voice had in it more of desolation than 


of hope, more of the despair of disappointment, | 


than the joy of triumphant love, Miss Merriton 
was not now in a mood to perceive it. The 
words alone entered her ear, and sighing with 
very excess of happiness, she nestled closer to 
her lover, as she said: 

“And that is well, for Ilove you, dear Percy— 
I love you!” 

The young man drew her still closer to his 
side, and absently smoothed the glossy hair that 
fell across his breast, but he did not speak, and 
still his gloomy eyes were fixed upon the distant 
darkening hiliside, and still the hard line of his 
closed lips remained nnsoftened. 

It was at this moment, when the senses of 
each were deadened by their own hearts, that the 
heavy curtains falling across the arch which 
divided the drawing-room from the music-room 
beyond, were very slightly divided, and a glit- 
tering eye eagerly scanned the lovers through 
the opening. Quite a minute passed in this 
scrutiny, but the subjects of it d uncon- 
scious and immovable as if they were carved in 
marble. Maud’s face hidden upon her lover’s 
breast—he, upright and stately, one arm clasping 
the slender form of his betrothed, the other hand 
smoothing her night-black glossy hair, and his 
eyes never wandering from that distant hillside. 

A mirute passed, and then the curtain was 
carefully closed, and a noiseless footstep left the 
music-room, and crept away through the con- 
servatory. Five minutes passed, and a horse's 
footsteps crushing the gravel of the drive, broke 
the twilight silence. 

Maud started in affright, and would have fled, 
but Percy held her close. 

“Tt's only Roland going to pass the evening 
at Vivian Lodge,” said he. ‘ Don’t leave me, 
darling—you must not leave me alone just now.” 

“But my mother,” murmured Maud, bash- 
fully. “I must go to her—how long I have 
been away from her—and I shall tell her, shall I 
not ?” 

“ Certainly, dear, and ask if I may see her. 
Now that Iam to be her son, we may dispense a 
little with etiquette, I think.” 

“But J don’t want any one else to know—not 
yet, at least,” said Maud, softly. 

“That is my own wish,” replied Percy, with 
an air of relief. “But I would not have sug- 
gested the idea, for it is your right to choose 
whether the world shall know your goodness or 
not” 

“My goodness, say rather my happiness!” 
whispered Maud, as she deftly withdrew herself 
from her lover’s arm, and glided from the room. 

The night was older by three hours, than 
when Percy Crowninshield, betrothed himself to 
Maud Merriton, and the full moon was pouring 
down a flood of shimmery light that made her 
reign only a paler day, when two figures strolled 
out upon the verandah of Vivian Lodge, and 





«presently down the steps to the garden, where 


they sauntered up and down the broad grave} 
walk for some minutes in silence. The lady 
was the first to break the silence. 

“See, Roland,” said she, ‘“‘ how the dew hangs 
in the rosebushes, and sparkles like the diamonds 
in a court lady’s dress. There must be a wed- 
ding in Fairyland, and queen Rose has put on 
her jewels to attend it. She only waits till we 
intrusive mortals are out of the way, when she 
will assume her true form, and the revel will 
begin.” 

“Speaking of weddings,” returned her com- 
panion, apparently not hearing anything of what 
she had said, except the one word which chimed 
with his own thoughts. “ Speaking of weddings, 
Rose, I will tell you a secret, if you will promise 
as you used when we were children, to never, 
never tell ?”” 

«When we were children’—I wish we were 
children now,” said Rose Vivian, moodily. 

“What, don’t you ask about my secret?” 
cried Roland, with an impatient attempt at 
gaiety. “Thad thought by means of that to 
startle you out of the reverie which has absorbed 
you all this evening. I wish some fair lady 
would muse upon my perfections so intently.” 

“What right have you to intimate that I am 
musing upon any one’s perfections ?” asked Rose, 
petulantly. ‘ Must one chatter like a magpie 
allthe time, to avoid being insulted by you. I 
am going in, so good-night.” 

“ Just one more turn, please. I want to see 
if the lamps are lighted in the drawing-room at 
Falcon’s Eyrie. Come to the foot of the garden 
where we can see, there’s a good girl.” 

“Twish you would leave off treating me like 
a child,” said Rose, who yet preferred this style 
of address to a more formal one, as being less 
lover-like. 

“Weren’t you wishing just now that we were 
children again?” asked Roland, leading her 
along, till they reached the great lilac-tree, from 
whence both had often looked across the valley 
to the stately mansion of the Crowninshields. 

“The drawing-room is lighted,” murmured 
Roland, in an audible voice aside, after a momen- 
tary observation. ‘‘ So the tender scene must be 
over. Lonly hope the servants did not surprise 
them.” 

“What do you care, whether the drawing- 
room is lighted or not?’ asked his companion, 
languidly. ‘And what is that you are mutter- 
ing about tender scenes, and the servants? Is 
Xerxes making love to the cook, and are you to 
be groomsman at the wedding ?” 

“It’s all part of that secret you wouldn’t lis- 
ten to,” said Roland, gaily. ‘ But come, now 
you have humored me by coming down here, I 
will take you into the house. The evening 
grows chilly in spite of its beauty. This is the 
hunter’s moon—did you know it?” 

“Come, tell your secret, and relieve your 
mind?” said Rose, dropping upon a garden- 
chair, and leaving Roland to stand before her. 

“T see you will never be easy till you have done 
so. But talk of the want of reticence in woman! 
I never yet saw a man who had picked up a 
little cramb of gossip, that he didn’t go crying 
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*Cut-cut-ca-da-cut,’ in everybody’s ears, like a | 


“T’ve a good mind not to tell you now,” said 
Roland, laughing, but at the same time biting his 
lips with vexation. 

“Then don’t. Only you will be obliged to 
whisper it to the rushes, before the night is out. 
You will never be able to contain it,”’ said the 
beauty, scornfully, as she made the diamond on 
her forefinger sparkle in the moonlight, and 
watched its brilliant scintillations with the in- 
tentness of a child. 

“Poor Percy,” soliloquized her companion, 
turning towards the glimmering lights which 
marked his distant home. “ It would be a sad 
downfall to your vanity, to know how little your 
love-making interests the old playmate of whom 
you used to talk so much.” 

“You are excessively tiresome to-night, Ro- 
land Crowninshield,” cried Miss Vivian, angrily. 
“And I desire now that you should either ex- 
plain what you have been hinting at so long, or 
go away and let me alone. Not thatI care a 
feather’s weight for Percy’s love-making, or any- 
thing else connected with either him or you— 
but I wont be so tantalized.” 

She paused, but Roland seemed in no hurry 
to speak, although his eyes were fixed attentively 
upon her face. 

“ Well, will you speak ?” pursued the irritated 
beauty. “ What are you dreaming about now !” 

“ T was wondering how any man could prefer 
the beauty of the brunette to that of the blonde,” 
said Roland, softly—“ I was wondering if it is the 
effect of the moonlight, or whether it is that my 
eyes are clearer to-night than usual, or have the 
fairies of whom we were talking given you water 
of the Fountain of Loveliness ! Queen Rose, 
you have taken form while my back was turned— 
such beauty was never formed of clay, like 
men.” a 

“ Pshaw, Roland, you know I detest flattery,” 
said the pretty coquette, not ill-pleased at the 
genuine admiration sparkling from the dark eyes 
of her old playmate. “ Besides—the secret! 
You have not told me that yet.” 

“O, that?” said Roland, carelessly. “It is 
nothing. Only I thought it might interest you 
as you have always known us so well. Perey is 
engaged to Miss Merriton.” 

The delicate bloom vanished from Rose Vi 
vian’s check, and she sank again into the chair 
from which she had risen, as if she had been 
struck down. Roland watched her without ap- 
pearing todo so. He knew that the least sus- 
picion on her part that he had surprised her 
feelings of disappointed love and wounded van- 
ity, would be a death-blow to his hopes. At first 
he feared that she was about to faint. 

“Tf she does,” thought he, “she will never 
forgive cither herself or me. How lovely the 
river looks to-night,” pursued he, aloud, as he 
turned his back to Rose, and pointed to the vale 
below them. “ I should expect a romantic young 
lady like you, to say that yonder hills were the 
furnace where the gnomes smelt their ore, and 
that while they slept, this stream of molten silver 
had trickled out at some crevice, and was wind- 
ing through our vaile,  vecking for » means to 
escape its tormentors and creep back to its home 
in the bosom of the earth.” 

“Yes, very,” said Rose, with a vacant laugh. 
“As you say, the night is chilly. Let us go to- 
ward the house. We shall have snow soon— 
don’t you think so. I hate the winter, only 
papa has promised to take us to Philadelphia for 
a month or two. Wont you go ?” 

“Tf you do, I shall. Falcon’s Eyrie would be 
too dreary if I could not look over here, and 
fancy that I saw you at the window. I suppose 
Percy will go away too.” 

“« Percy—O, yes—what was it you were say- 
ing just now about his being attentive to that 
Miss Merriton ?” 

“ More than attentive. He offered himself to 
her this evening, and was accepted.” 

“I thought that young woman was very for- 
ward in her manners, when I saw her the other 
day,” said Rose, severely. ‘‘ Don’t you think it 
a very queer thing, when she is staying in his 
very house as it were, and has only known him a 
fortnight at the most? Her mother ill in bed, 

” 

“It is rather droll, but you know when Percy 
is determined upon anything, it is very difficult 
to withstand him, and I imagine few women 
could have resisted such passionate pleading as 
that he assailed her with.” 

“ Ha, ha, very funny,” cried Misg Vivian, with 
an hysterical laugh. ‘So he is very much in 
love, is he? But pray, how did you happen to 
know so much about it ?”’ asked she, turning 
with sudden suspicion toward her companion. 
“Timagine they did not invite you to be a spec- 
tator at the scene.” 

“No, but they did not notice my presence, 
and I could not make up my mind to let them 
know that I had seen and heard even the be- 
ginning.’ 

“But how was it? I don’t like keyhole se- 
crets,” said Rose, unable wholly to repress the 
irritation under which she was laboring. 

Roland started, and shot a cruel glance from 
his half-shut eyes upon the scorniul beauty at 
his side, who did not, however, perceive it, so 
intent was she upon the lace she was shredding 
from her little handkerchief, and tossing upon 
the ground. 

“ T don’t know what you mean by ‘ keyhole 
secrets,”” Miss Vivian,” said he, at length. “I 
certainly should not have troubled myself to lis- 
ten to my brother’s proposal, if I could decently 
have escaped, but I could not. After dinner, I 
sauntered into the drawing-room, and taking up 
a book, threw myself upon the couch in the 
great bay-window. One side of the curtain was 
down, and the back of a great arm-chair helped 
to screen me, 80 I suppose when Percy and Miss 
Merriton entered they did not perceive me. For 
my part, I was too deeply engrossed in studying 
a chess problem to even know that they were in 
the room, until I felt the floor shake slightly, 
and looking by the big chair, I saw Percy down 
upon‘both his knees, holding the young lady’s 
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hand, and protesting that he never had, and | 


never should love any woman as he loved her.” 
“Ah!” murmured Miss Vivian, with a twitch 


hen who knows when her egg is laid, and can’t | at her lace, which rent the handkerchief. 
“Maud, believe me, when I say, your love is | keep the news to herself.” 
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“ Well, you see, I didn’t want to jump up 
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then, and make the poor fellow look like a fool, } 


and secure for myself the lifelong enmity of my 
future sister in-law, so I just stayed still, and 


tried with all my might to see and hear nothing | 


more. To be sure, the kissing rather disturbed 


me—” 


“Pshaw!” cried Miss Vivian, tossing the | 


remnant of her handkerchief into a thorn bush. 
“T don’t want to hear any more such stuff. If 
it wasn’t dishonorable for you to listen, it is for 
you to repeat it. Are they going to live at Fal- 
con's Eyrie?” 

“Who ?” asked Roland, innocently. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Percy Crowninshield,” said 
Rose, with bitter emphasis. 

“That depends altogether upon the pleasure 
of Mrs. Roland Crowninshield. My brother has 
no shadow of a right to a home or to any privi- 
lege whatever, at Falcon’s Eyrie, nor of course 
will his wife have any. When I am married, I 
shall leave the matter of offering them a home, 
or in fact of keeping up their acquaintance at all, 
altogether with the lady who does me the honor 
of marrying me.” 

“And if she says that odious forward woman 
shall never enter the house where she is mis- 
tress ?”’ asked Rose, eagerly, while a feverish 
color burned upon her cheek. 

“Then she never shall,’’ returned Roland, 
gravely. 

“And if they don’t live there, where will they 
live, and what will they live upon?” demanded 
Miss Vivian, in the same earnest manner. 

“ Heaven only knows,” returned Roland, with 
a shrug of the shoulder. ‘ Neither of them has 
any fortune but the devotion of the other, so far 
as I know.” 

“YT only hope then,” said Rose, slowly, “ that 
you will marry a woman with suflicient dignity 
to keep that Merriton in her proper place—y+s, 
and her husband, too.’”’ 

“O, well,” said Roland, sighing wearily ; 
“ we talk, and talk, but it all comes to nothing — 
probably I shall never marry at all, and Miss 
Merriton, or rather Mrs. Perey, will be the mis- 
tress of Falcon’s Eyrie in the end. Rather odd 
it will be, wont it, to see her become the first lady 





of the country into which she came a homeless | 


wanderer !”’ 

“ That she shall never be,” exclaimed Miss 
Vivian, haughtily. “And I hope Mr. Crownin- 
shield, you will not s0 far forget your dutics to 
the neighborhood as to remein unmarried, and 
leave the succession open to these people.” 

“IT confess my duties to the neighborhood,” 
returned Roland, with grave sarcasm. “ Bat I 
fear even the consciousness of rigidly fullillng 
them would not console me under the ennui of 
an uncongenial marriage.” 

“And why should your marriage be uncon- 
genial, more than other people’s marriages ?” 
asked Rose, impatiently. 

« Because—because, dear Rose—it offends you 
when I say that I adore you.” 

“Then don’t suy it,” retorted the imperious 
beauty. 

“ But if may not say that, I can newer hope 
to marry the only woman in all the world whom 
I wish to marry,” said Roland, significantly. 

“* How do you know that?” inquired his com- 
panion, pettishly. “I can imagine a gentleman 
proposing to a lady and being accepted, too, 
without a word of love-making through the whole 
of it.” 

“But if the lady entertained the sentiments 
which would lead her to accept the gentleman, 
she could not object to expressing them, and 
hearing him express similar ones,’”’ said Roland, 
in some surprise. 

“ There are other sentiments than that of love, 
which might lead her to accept him,” replied 
Miss Vivian, coolly. 

“Rose! I didn’t imagine you so sophisti- 
cated!” exclaimed Roland, with involuntary 
bitterness, for, like other artful and double dealing 
men, he expected and valued the utmost sin- 
cerity and purity in the woman whom he really 
loved. 

“Probably you don’t imagine half my virtues,” 
returned his companion, with a little taunting 
laugh, as she began to ascend the steps leading 
to the verandah, where her brother stood talking 
with a younger sister. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Roland Crowninshield, 
fiercely, as he seized her by the wrist, and led 
her half-resistingly into the shaded avenue. 
“You shall torment me no more, beautiful 
mocker! Worldly or innocent, loving or cold- 
hearted, angel or devil, I love you, Rose Vivian, 
love you as the tiger loves his mate—and I want 
you for my wife. Will you be my wife, Rose?” 

“Twill marry you, and be mistress of Faleon’s 
Eyrie, that I may tread that woman under my 
feet, and turn your brother from the door of the 


house where he was born !’’ exclaimed Rose, 
with passion equal to his own, and by the dim 
light, Roland could see her clench her cold hands 
together, and hear the stamp of her little foot 
upon the rotten leaves. With fresh admiration, 
he gazed at her pale, haughty features, and the 
angry glitter of her bright blue eyes. 

“As the tiger loves his mate,” murmured he. 
“Tt was well said. Be my wife, beautiful Rose, 
and you shall be full fed on the strong meat of 
revenge—then, perhaps, you will turn to the 
honey of love asa relief.” 

“Don’t depend on that,’ 


said the angry wo- 
man. “I will never be fool enough again, to 
love «ne of your miserable sex. Now go home. 
I want to be alone.” 

Without a word, the accepted lover offered his 
arm to his betrothed, led her up the steps, and 
into the hail, there he parted from her with a 
silent bow, took his hat, and with a brief good- 
night to Charles and Alice Vivian, called for 
his horse, and rode swiftly home to Falcon’s 
Eyrie. : 

Standing at his window an hour later, he look- 
ed across the valley to Vivian Lodge, whose 
white chimneys were fading from the landscape 
with the fading moon 

“My pretty tigress!’ murmured he, with a 
grim smile, “I love your Spirit while it is in 
arms against those I hate, but when once you are 
my own, I mast teach you that teeth and claws 
are not to be turned against your master. We 
must have no more such insolence after the honey- 





moon, as you have heaped upon my head to 
night. Bygones shall be bygones, my beauty, 
but beware of beginning a fresh score” j 

Behind the window from whose surtace glinted 
the last ray of the setting moon, beautiful Rose 
Vivian lay prone upon the floor, her fair hair 
sweeping in wild confusion about her slender 
form, her face stained and swollen with ery ing 
All her tears were over now. She had wept 
their fountains dry, but she lay prostrate and 
motionless in the very abandonment of despair. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet, and throwing 
up the window, leaned out into the night A 
dark blot upon the hillside far away, showed her 
future home. She stretched her icy hand to- 
ward it: 

* Yes,” murmured she, “I will be mistress of 
Falcon’s Eyrie, and tarm that woman from my 
doors. But—O, Percy! Percy!” : 





CHAPTER VIL 

Anotnger week passed quickly on. The 
brothers saw but little of each other, Roland 
spending much of his time at Vivian Lodge, 
and Percy dividing his between his studies at 
Dr. Althorpe’s and the society of his betrothed, 
who, by means of her calm, strong mind, cheer- 
fal energy, and determined hopefulness of nature, 
was already exerting a great and beneficent in- 
fluence “pon the character of her lover. This, 
Percy felt and acknowledged, and every day in- 
creased his reliance, admiration, and friends!.ip 
for Maud; but love, the perverse and unecon- 
trollable little god, more and more px sitively 
refused to be of the alliance, and with drooping 
wings and downcast brow, sat gricving in the 
inner chamber of the young man’s heart, over the 
ashes of the past, over a withered and broken rose 

Percy locked the door of this chamber, and 
refused to confess even to himself that it existed, 
but a graverand sadder look had come upon his 
fare, and his smile had lost that genial quuliry 
which shows that the heart as free from care. 

Once, only, he had seen Mrs. Merriton. It 
was several days after the engagement, but the 
first moment that the invalid had been sufficiently 
free frou pain to attend to him, Maud led her 
lover to her mother’s bedside, and lett bina t « 

The room was dim y lighted, and it was some 
moments belore Perey could distinguish clearly 
the outlines of the wan sad face, Iving upon the 
scare ely whiter pillow. When he dit so, bis 
very heart ached at the intense sorrow which st 
expressed—not an active and immediate sorrow, 
but a deep-seated, corroding woe, which hod 
been half a life-time grinding out all hope, and 
joy, and animation from that pallid face. Ler 
very hand was sorrowful, as she feebly extended 
it tothe young man who stood sileutly beside her. 

“Thave more to say to you, Mr. Crownin- 
shield, than strength with which to say it,’’ be- 
gan she, in a sweet voice, but one whose gentle 
tones seemed almost like a sob, “ First, let me 
thank you for the kindness and the hospitality 
you have shown toward myself—” 

“T have had no opportunity for kindness, 
madam, and the hospitality 1s my brother's, in 
whose house you are. In his name, I bid you 
most heartily welcome,” said Vercy, in the 
haughty manner with which he always disclaim- 
ed any ownership of Falcon’s Eyrie. 

Mrs. Merriton thoughtfully raised her heavy 
eyes to the young man’s face, and he was at 
once impressed with their pathetic beauty, and 
with the marvellous resemblance existing be- 
tween mother and daughter, marred only by the 
bodily and mental suffering of the former. Anoth- 
er bl he's d itself vaguely to his 
mind, but to whom he could not determine, and 
while he was still groping after the clue by 
which to discover it, the invalid spoke again : 

“IT thank your brother and yourself,” said she 
gently. ‘Please say so to him from me. But 
surely it is you alone, to whom I may feel grati- 
tude for the happiness which lights Maud’s eyes, 
and makes her voice so glad. She is a dear 
good girl, Mr. Crowninshield, and has been such 
a daughter as seldom mother was blessed with, 
Can I be blamed for wishing to secure her hap- 
piness ?”’ 

As Mrs. Merriton asked this question, she 
again raised her eyes to the face of the young 
man, with such an earnest and imploring glance, 
that it thrilled through and through his yenerous 
soul like an appeal to his highest manhood. 

“So far as the devotion of my whole life can 
secure happiness to Maud, you may rely upon it, 
dear madam,” said he, solemnly. “I cannot 
offer her wealth—as yet, noteven a home; but J 
am young, and strong, and determined, and Maud 
says,” added he, naively, ‘that these are surer 
wealth than money.” 

“Maud is right,”’ said her mother, with a wan 
smile. “ But you will not be obliged to depend 
on these alone. Your wife will not come to you 
quite portionless. In truth she is an heiress. 
My husband was almost a millionaire, and every- 
thing goes to Maud.” ij 

Mrs. Merriton made this announcement in the 





abstracted and indifferent manner of one, who 
who had always been so accustomed to wealth 
and the luxuries which wealth proceres, as tw 
attach little importance to a good whose op- 
posing evil she had never felt. Percy stared at 
her in astonishment 

“ Maud, the heiress of a millionaire?” cried he, 
with genuine chagrin 
was poor like myself! 


“Why, LT thonght she 
I never meant to make 
my fortune by marrying. I preferred to earn it 
with my wife's help and encouragement.” 

“Tam sorry to diseppoint you, then,” said 
M-s. Merriton, with a smile of kind amusement 
gleaming for an instant over the mournfal d pihe 
of her dark eyes. “ Bat I cannot help it. Maud 
is rich, and all she has is yours.” 

* But there are other things that men demand 
in a wife, beside wealth,” resumed the invalid, 
after a short pause; and now her voice grew 
hoarse and broken with emotion, and again she 
fixed upon Percy's face that look of passionate 
appeal, which seemed longing yet dreading to 
put the young man's love to some fearful test 

“ There is nothing man could ask, that Maud 
is not, sani the lover, soothingly. “Her vir 
tues, and her talents, and her teauly grow upon 
me day by day. The only want I feel is in my 
uwn deserving of such a woman.” 
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ained and swollen with crying. 
ere over now. She had wept 
iry, but she lay prostrate and 
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leaned out into the night. A 
1e hillside far away, showed her 
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ured she, “I will be mistress of 
and tarn that woman from my 
', Percy! Percy!” 
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“Yes,” returned the mother, with feverish 
eagerness. “She is a good girl—thoroughly 


good. Ido assure you, Mr. Crowninshield, and | 


would with my dying breath that she is all and 
more than all she seems. She is pure, too—with 
all her wit, and all her strength of character, no 
child is purer than my Maud.” 

“ T need no assurance of that, my dear madam. 

“And she loves you as few women know how 
to love,” pursued the mother, growing more ex- 
cited every moment. “ There are depths of 
devotion in that girl’s heart, that a whole life 
cannot exhaust. Her soul is bound up in yours—” 

“ Forgive me, if I interrupt you,”’ said Percy, 
taking tenderly in his, the slender, burning fin- 
gers of the invalid. “ But is it quite right, even 
supposing that you have not mistaken the force 
of Maud’s affection, to tell me so plainly what 
you yourself say she will never let me know? 
Would Maud be pleased ?” 

“No. It is indelicate, and the child would be 
inexpressibly shocked, could she have overheard 
me,” retarned Mrs. Merriton, promptly. “And 
what motive do you suppose has been strong 
enough to induce me to thus rend the veil from a 

virgin’s heart? Why have I thus tried to en- 
force upon your mind the value of my daughter’s 
character, and the strength of her affection ?” 

“That I might the more fully appreciate her,” 
said Percy, soothingly. ‘‘ But I assure you that 
it is unnecessary. What I have seen—” 

“No, no, it is not that. Itis something I 
must tell you, that will shake your new love as 
this house would shake before an earthquake.” 

The nervous agitation under which the invalid 
was suffering, had now reached its climax, and 
she burst into a paroxysm of hysterical tears. 

Percy, much alarmed, pulled the bell, and 
then stood hesitating whether to go at once, or 
to wait the arrival of the nurse. 

Mrs. Merriton herself, relieved the doubt. 

“Go,” sobbed she, “go, and say nothing. 
Another time—” 

She said no more, and Percy without reply left 
the room and hastened to his own, where he 
long paced up and down, buried in gloomy 
reverie. Gradually, however, his brow cleared. 
“Tt may be only a sick woman’s nervous fancy,” 
muttered he. ‘Atall events, it is nothing about 
Maud herself—that she intimated very clearly. 
The family may be low—perhaps the father was 
a grocer, or perhaps a merchant who failed dis- 
honorably —perhaps—but pshaw—’tis Maud and 
not her father that I am to marry, and I will 
think no more of poor Mrs. Merriton’s bugbear, 
until she chooses to introduce it more clearly.” 

So Percy smoothed his brow, and descended to 
the drawing-room, but it was deserted, and the 
lover concluded that Maud had been summoned 
to her mother. He therefore ordered his horse, 
and set off for Dr. Althorpe’s, where his attend- 
ance had been more regular since his engage- 
ment than before. In riding by Mrs. Bartell’s, 
he suddenly remembered the young girl with 

whom he had been so pleased during their only 
interview, and he resolved to call and havea 
little talk concerning her with his old friend. 

He accordingly dismounted, and following the 
fashion of his boyhood, opened the front door, 
and walked in. Hearing voices in the sitting- 
room, he p ded in that di » and was 
about to enter, when the door was suddenly 
opened a very little way, and Mrs. Bartell squeez- 
ed herself through the passage, closing the door. 

“How do you do, Mr. Percy,” said she, ina 
constrained manner. ‘ Wont you walk into the 
parlor, sir.” 

“Thank you—but why mayn’t I walk into 
the sitting room ?” replied the young gentleman, 
with a mischievous pleasure in her confusion, as 

he put his hand upon the latch of the door. 

“ Indeed, sir—but I’d rather not have you go in 
there—it aint redded up for company—and be- 
sides—’”’ stammered poor Mrs. Bartell, growing 
extremely red and embarrassed. 

“The first reason was the best, aunty,” said 
Percy, with a good-humored smile, as he led the 
way toward the parlor, but declined to seat him- 
self in its bleak and inhospitabl ph 

“T can’t stay, thank you,” said he, in reply to 
his hostess’s formal invitation. “ I only called to 
ask if that young lady whom I met in the woods 
the other day, and who said she was staying with 
you, is any worse for her fright with the dog ?” 

“No, sir, she aint,” returned Mrs. Bartell, 
who had heard the whole story from Mary, but 
still persisted in believing “ Mr. Roland’s ”’ inter- 
pretation of the facts. 

“And who is she, and where did she come 
from ?”’ pursued Percy. “I hardly ever saw a 
prettier face, or more charming manners—”’ 

“T must say, Mr. Percy,” interrupted the ex- 
hu-eke»per, severely, “that I had thought bet- 
ter things of you, than to come talking in that 
style to my very head—” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Percy,in surprise. 

«T mean, sir, that I’m a decent woman, if I’m 
but a poor one, and that no sech doings will go 
on under my ruff; and I must say, Mr. Percy, 
that a young gentleman as has a young lady be- 
spoke, had better stay and keep her company, 
than to be ranning after other folkses pretty faces, 
and plotting aginst widder’s houses which alluz 
was respectable, and it is hoped will so continue.” 

“ Mrs. Bartell, will you be so kind as to tell 
me what you are talking about !”’ asked Percy. 

“To be sure, sir, I was always fond of you 
when a boy, and it’s all fur your own good I'm 
saying it, but I should think, Mr. Percy, you'd 
be ashamed to look a decent woman that knowed 
you when you was an infantin a long white 
gownd, in the face; and you a plottin’ to bring a 
ruination inter the very doors that’s allaz been 
respectable, though they was poor—” 

“ Gocd-morning, Mrs. Bartell. When you 
come to your senses, you had better write me an 
apology ‘and an explanation, for I really feel 
some curiosity to know the meaning of this 
tirade !’ exclaimed Percy, angrily, as he took 
his hat and strode from the house. ‘‘ What the 
deu-e ails all the women this morning?” he 
muttered, as he untied Bayard and leaped into 
the saddle, bat before he reached the town the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DREAM IS OVER. 


BY MAUD IRVING 


Will you come to the grove 
Where we ‘ve so often met, 
Where we ‘ve spoken low words 

I can never forgot’ 
Will you come when the light 
Of the day fades away, 
And shadows of twilight 
On Nature's breast play’ 


Yes, come to that spot 
So dear and so sweet, 
It seems the true place 
For us, love, to meet. 
I will surely be there, 
And will give you release, 
Though the words I may speak 
Will shatter my peace! 


I will give thee the ring 
You placed on my hand, 
When you told me you loved me— 
That little gold band 
Has been dear, very dear, 
But I'll give it to you, 
Since you no longer feel 
Affection, love-true. 


I will bid you furewell, 
And see you no more, 
And my dreams of sweet joy 
Will forever be o'er. 
I have loved you so truly, 
And deemed you so pure: 
But all is now over, 
My grief I'll endure. 


My heart shall not break, 
Ah, false one, for you! 

I despise you, I hate you, 
You 've proven untrue! 

Then come to the grove 
Where we 've so often met, 

And the bright, happy past 
1 will try to forget. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PHILIP NORTH. 
BY Gtacomo 8. CAMPANA. 


The following narrative was written out from 
notes furnished by Mr. North himself, and con- 
tains substantially the history of his early life as 
he has recorded it. 

My father was a medical man, and while at- 
tending lectures in Philadelphia, he became ac- 
quainted with my mother, and married her. He 
settled in the village of Acton, but contracted a 
malignant fever from one ot his first patients, 
which cost him his life. My mother was thus 
left almost entirely destitute and friendless, with 
a baby two months old—myself. 

Through many toils, troubles, and privations, 
my poor mother struggled on, till I became old 
enough to be a benefit rather than a burden to 
her. I never had any teacher but herself. She 
was quite competent, however, to give me a good 
average education, end she spared no pains for 
that purpose. 

I was, I believe, neither better nor worse than 
other boys, and I have no doubt that I often gave 
great pain to my excellent mother. But for all 
that I loved her almost to idolatry. Indeed we 
were all in all to each other. Eventually, how- 
ever, there was a third person taken into the 
partnership. 

One day, when I was at that age when the 
spirit which prompts to mischief is most potent 
within the human breast, one of my playmates 
“dared”’ me to mount a ran, an exceedingly 
vicious animal, notorious for his butting propen- 
sities, and such like disgracefully “ ram-bune- 
tious’ proceedings. Iwould not “ take a dare” 
from anybody. So I mounted the ram, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Of the immediate consequences of this gallant 
deed I have no definite and distinct idea. Fora 
considerable length of time, all my faculties were 
brought to a focus in my hands and legs, and the 
whole universe was concentrated in the one 
mighty consideration—how to hold on. When 
my second senses again began to take cognizance 
of matters and things in general, I found myself 
flying through the air, at a rate of speed much 
beyond two-forty, and wholly at the mercy of my 
ovine charger. 

The only ram-riders of whom I have any 
knowledge are Phrixus and Helle, who rode a 
golden ram, and those famous ladies in the 
“Spectator,” who “for their crincum-crancum 
lost their bincum bancum,” who rode a black one ; 
and I am very sure that I took the shine out of 
both. If the Bootian children had had such a 
ram to ride as [ had, they would both have been 
spilled in the Hellespont, if not sooner; and if 
the fair, frail English ladies had had no better 
security for their lands than I had for my neck, 
their case would have been a bad one, beyond all 
doubt 

There is hardly a conceivable trick to which 
my ram-pant racer did not resort in the effort to 
unsheep me; but I stuck to the fleece like another 
Jason, unmoved and immovable. There was a 
certain pond, on which we used to skate, in win- 
ter time, but which in summer was almost dry. 
At the time of which I speak, there was nothing 
left of it except afew square yards of black mud, 
as black as pitch, and almost as tenacious. 

Into this “ Slough of Despond” the frantic 
ram plunged headiong, and rolled over and over, 
and over again, until every superficial inch, both 
of ram and rider, was of the color of a chimney- 
sweep's livery. But still I kept my hold, and 
with my fingers deep in the mud-saturated fleece, 
defied anything with horns, Old Nick not except- 
ed, to unseat me. At last the ram appeared to 
give up the contest, and slowly and solemnly 


| emerged from the quagmire, with Master Phil 


frown had given place to a smile, and finally to a | 


hearty laugh, as he recalled the untoward result 
of his morning call. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


stil! erect and triamphant upon his woolly throne 





As we reached the margin of the pond, and | 


while I was trying to wipe some of the pitchy 
mud from my eyes, I heard a sweet little voice, 
with tremulous earnestness, exclaim 
“ Katie, is that the devii 
This compliment was neither intended for my- 


self nor for the ram, individually ; bat for ram 
and boy both, forming collectively a sooty-look- 
ing, centaur-like, horned and cloven-footed mon- 








ster, not unlike the popular idea of “ Auld 
Clootie,” in his incarnate manifestations. As 
soon as my eyes were in a condition to perform 
their appropriate functions, I saw standing by the 
pond a child, of surpassing beauty, attended by 
her nurse. It was she who asked if ‘that was 
the devil,’ and I was strongly inclined to ask in 
my turn if that was an angel. She certainly 


“ And in America too, I'll be bound.” 

“You mean at seat” 

“You've hit it now. I've lived on the water 
almost constantly since I was ten years old, and 
I can’t leave it now. The perfume of tar and 


| bilge-water is absolutely necessary to my health 


looked more like one than anything I had ever | 


seen before. Her nurse, I afterwards ascertained, 
had just been entertaining her with some super- 
stitious narrative containing a minute description 
of his satanic majesty, hence the exclamation. 

Such was my first introduction to Lily Walter. 
It seemed inauspicious enough, certainly ; but I 
do not know that its singularity was disadvan- 
tageoas to mein the end. Lily soon discovered 
that I was no more of a devil than other bad 
boys, and it was not long before she became very 
fond of playing with me. The fact is, I wor- 
shipped her from the very first; and child though 
she was, she had no doubt penetration enough to 
see it. 

Years rolled on, and the boy grew to be almost 
a man. They were for me years of many toils 
and difficulties ; but as I grew older my services 
to my mother became more valuable, and I had 
the gratification of doing much to sweeten the 
cup of her existence, so long overflowing with 

bitterness. With all that I could do, however, 
we remained poor, and often poorly provided for. 

One sultry summer day, I was passing slowly 
down a magnificent avenue of elms, which gave 
their name to an estate known as “ The Elms,” 
the finest in all that region of country. It was 
the property of the Raymond family, the oldest 
and most aristocratic among us. The house was 
old, but substantial, and decidedly picturesque, 
and the grounds around it were a very paradise 
of beauty. The trees of the avenue were of the 
growth of centuries, and their tops were so inter- 
laced as altogether to exclude the sun. In this 
tunnel of living verdure I overtook Lily Walter. 
She talked enthusiastically of the place and its 
beauties. 

“You would like to be mistress of it,” said I, 
“ wouldn’t you?” 

“Indeed I would,” she replied. 

She might be, if she chose ; that everybody 
knew. Mr. Raymond, a well-preserved bachelor, 
of forty-something, would gladly make her such. 
She did not think of that, however, when she 
spoke. She did soon afterwards, though; and 
the thought dyed her whole face and neck with 
blushes, which I saw, but to which I made no 
reference. 

Before the interview was over, I satisfied my- 
self that in a fair race with Mr. Raymond, even 
carrying as I did the heavy weight of poverty 
and inferior position, I might indulge a well- 
grounded hope of being successfulin the end. I 
was sorely tempted to put the matter to the 
hazard of a decisive question; but I thought 
that I was in honor bound to restrain myself, and 
with difficulty I did so. 

Lily was an orphan, wholly dependent upon 
an impsrious and Se-proud uncle. «If she 
were to marry me, she would never touch a 
penny of his vast accumulations. And what 
had I to offer her? Love in a shanty; with a 
bare subsistence, at best, and a life of wasting, 
never-ending drudgery. What a prospect for 
one whom the very winds of heaven had never 
been allowed to visit too rudely! Forbid it, 
justice, honor, manhood—everything. 

So we separated, with no other consolation on 
my part than the one bitter-sweet conviction that 
Lily might have been mine if a more fortunate 
planet had presided at my birth. I saw her no 
more for years. The next day I put in practice 
a resolution which I had adopted some months 
previously. I left the quiet shades of Acton, and 
went out into the world, “to seek my fortune,” 
without the least idea of where I was to go or 
what I was to do for that purpose. 

Thad long been dissatisfied with my condition 
at Acton. Two individuals, Mr. Raymond and 
Mr. Liston, Lily’s uncle, from their great wealth 
and political influence, controlled public opinion 
in and about the village, and both of them were 
bitterly hostile to me. They both knew that 
Lily looked upon me with favor, and they prob- 
ably thought that matters had gone further be- 
tween us than they really had. At all events, 
they both showed a fixed determination to 
thwart me at every turn, and they being so pow- 
erful, and I so weak, had little difficulty in _par- 
alyzing all my effurts to improve my condition. 

Under these circumstances, I resolved, though 
with many misgivings, to leave my mother and 
my home, and Lily. In some part of the great 
world, I might hope at least to meet with such 
fair play as every human being is entitled to in 
the pursuit of that which should be within reach 
of all, at least in a country like ours. Taking 
with me barely en@ugh of money for a few days’ 
subsistence, I handed over to my mother all that 
I had been able to save—not much, it must be 
confessed—and with a heart as heavy as my 
purse was light, I bade farewell to Acton, I 
knew not for how long. 

Itravelled on foot towards the nearest consid- 
erable town which I could reach, without much 
difficulty, in one day. Nothing of any moment 
occurred till towards the middle of the afternoon, 
when I was overtaken by a stout, bluff-looking 
individual, a pedestrian like myself, with a very 
heavy bundle or knapsack on his shoulders. 

“Good day, sir,” said he. “ Travellin’ to- 
wards town, I's’pose. Just like me. I’ve tried 
the country a year; and I'm tired of it.” 

“You prefer living in town, then?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then you don’t like either town or country ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“But you must live either in one or the 
other.” 

“ Bat I will not live in either.” 

“Then you'll have to live under ground.” 

“No, I wont. I tried that once for a whol 
long winter, in Lapland; and I don’t mean to 
try it again, if I keep my senses.”’ 





“ Then I would like to know where one can | 


live who inhabits neither town nor country.” 
“ Did you never hear of living on the water ” 
“Yes, I have heard of such a thing, in 
China.” 





and comfort.” 

My new companion was rather a rough cus- 
tomer, but there was something about him that 
pleased me, nevertheless. We made the remain- 
der of the journey together, and pui ap at the 
same house in town. The day atter his arrival 
he shipped on board a whaler, and after looking 
about for nearly a week, and finding nothing to 
do, I followed his example. And thus it was 
that Martin Gwynne and I became shipmates, for 
a long whaling cruise, in the Pacitic ocean. 

A trip round the Horn, and a course of whale- 
catching afterwards, is a “rough and tumble” 
sort of an initiation into the career of a sailor. 
We experienced it in all its angularities ; but I 
was young, bold, and hardy, and cared very little 
for such things. There were other things, how- 
ever, which I did care for, very decidedly. Our 
captain proved to be one of the very worst of 
those heartless sea-devils of modern times, who 
exercise all the cruclty and despotism of the old 
Vikings, without a particle of their “rough and 
ready” manliness and generosity. Cruelty and 
cowardice were his prominent characteristics, 
and the more injury he did to his miserable vic- 
tims, the more he hated them, 

His officers, though not so bad as himself, up- 
held his authority and paid unquestioning obedi- 
ence to all his commands, and the ship had be- 
come a very floating pandemonium before we 
crossed the line. For almost two years, I bore 
with what equanimity I might the miseries which 
Thad no means of escaping. As might have 
been expected, under such a regime, our voyage 
was far from being a successful one. In that 
case we had orders to complete our cargo with 
hides, from the then little-known northwest coast 
of America. 

Martin Gwynne and I wero in the same watch. 
One dark, lowering night, as we lay about a mile 
and a half from the American coast, he came to 
me, and whispered : 

“Phil, would you be willing to forfeit your 
wages, und leave this ‘hell afloat,’ if you had a 
chance to do so?” 

“Weil, that’s a very important question, 
Martin, and not io be answered without some 
consideration.” 

“Then I'll give you half an hour to think it 
over. At six bells, about twerty minutes from 
now, you must be ready to say yea or nay.” 

“Are you really in earnest, Martin? Lave 
you any prospect of getting away ?” 

“ You must first answer my question, and then 
I will talk to you further.” 

“ But, see here, if—” 

But he had already disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Gwynne was nota man to put such a 
question without a good reason for it. He was 
given to deeds rather than words, and was noto- 
rious for keeping his own counael, to a& extent 
which made him singular and even unpopular 
with many of his shipmates. Six bells struck 
—eleven o’clock—and a minute afterwards 
Martin was by my side. 

“ Well?” said he. 

“Vl do it.” 

“ Then follow me at once, and make as little 
noise as possible.” 

There was no wind, and with the exception of 
the sullen dash of the ever-heaving sea against 
the vessel, all was as quiet as the grave. With 
extreme caution, I followed the slow and stealthy 
steps of my leader, till I saw him disappear over 
the ship’s side. I clutched the same rope he had 
used, and slipped down after him, without having 
the least idea of as to where I was going. We 
landed in one of the ship’s boats, and Gwynne 
immediately began to make preparations for 
shoving her off. 

“ But are we going to take nothing with us, 
Martin ?” I whispered. 

His only answer was an energetic injunction 
to be silent. I was about to hazard a word or 
two more; but he stopped me, pressed me down 
into the boat, and said, in a low but most em- 
phatic whisper : 

“Sit still, and be quiet!’’ 

I obeyed, and he pushed off. Then, using his 
oar paddle-wise, he proceeded with extreme cau- 
tion to propel the boat towards the shore. This 
operation seemed to me a very tedious one, and 
was exceedingly trying to my nerves: but 
Gwynne knew what he was about. Everything 
depended upon our getting away without being 
observed. In that event, our absence wouid 
hardly be discovered till the change of the watch, 
at twelve o'clock, and then we would be beyond 
pursuit. 

After a period of the most anxious suspense, 
we succeeded in getting so far from the vessel 
that the noise of the oars in the rowlocks could 
not be heard; and then we both began to row. 

“Tt is very strange,” I remarked, “ that some 
one has not heard us before this time. Don't 
you think so?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Martin, with a low 
chuckle. “ They are all fast asleep, except the 
mate, and I tied and gagged him while you were 
making up your mind. Each man of the watch 
has had a dose of whiskey 
laudanum. I have kept a bor 
ever since we left Valparaiso.” 
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“Then you have be 


en thinking of this scheme 


for some time 7" 


** Just so.” 















“Tt is a pi ya didn’t tie the captain.” 

“ He didn’t need it. Ile was as dead-drunk as 
David's sow; and all in the natural way. So I 
left my compliments on the table, emptied a 
bucket of tar « 5 head, and came away.” 


“ Maybe it w 
“ Well, it would 
itdid. But there 


w see 


it make me very appy if 
is no danger. I 1 long 
w it operated. He merely 


ted and sputtered a | 








little, and then went on 





snoring as before.”’ 

“Well, if y 
might have given a fel, 
aboard.” 


“You've got more now than you'll ever be 


i time enough for that, you 


wa chance to get his kit 





| willing to lug througli the woods with you Look 

| here!” 

| I did look, and saw a good-sized bundle of 
clothing in the bottom of the boat. Half of it 
proved to be mine. Martin had stowed it there 

; soon after dark. He had in fact forgotten noth- 

ing which it was important for os to have 

“ What are you going to do with that case * 
You always said it was a» model of a patent 
lightning-rod, but I never belleved you. What 
is in it?” 

“ Two first-rate rifles; and there is as mach 
powder and ball as we can carry. hat is of 
more consequence than shirts and jackets, 
Phil.” 

“ But where are you going, Martin !” 

“ Well, we are going to get out of Captain 
Smith’s clutches, in the first place, and after Uat 
we'll do the best we can. We'll find a way to 
get home.” 

We were now rowing rapidly, and it was not 
long before we made the shore. All seemed to 
be quiet on board the ship as we landed, shoul- 
dered our valuables, and pat off into the wilder 
ness. All was dark, and apparently as wild as 
if no human toot had ever been within a thou- 
sand miles of the spot. 

To describe our adventures for the next two 
weeks would require far more space than can be 
afforded in this brief narrative. Our trusty 
ritles were worth more to us than their weight in 
gold would have been. They protected us from 
wild beasts and wilder Indiaus, and procured us 
necessary food, though this was sometimes a 
matter of much difficulty. 

In everything relating to the future, Martin 
Gwynne continued to be as close as a clam-sheill. 
He solemnly obligated himself to pilot me safely 
back to the United States, and to the port 
whence we started; but how, or by what means 
it was to be done, remained a mystery. I did 
not like this reticence on his part, but 1 knew it 
was characteristic of the man, and I had great 
confidence in his ability to cope with the most 
formidable difficulties. 

After travelling two weeks or more, I think in 
a north easterly direction, we reached the first 
sign of civilization we had met with since we left 
the ship. It was a curious-looking building, or 
rather collection of buildings, which seemed sud- 
denly to start up in the very heart of the forest. 
The principal stracture was of sun-lried brick, 
very large, and of a sort of semi-fortified char- 
acter. It was a mission-house, inhabited by 
Spanish priests, and a few Catholic Indians. 
The padres received us kindly, and treated us 
hospitably while we remained with them. Hav- 
ing recruited ourselves for a few days, Gwynne 
signified his readiness to start again. This time 
I demurred, and insisted that I ought to know 
where Iwas going before I plunged into the 
trackiess wilderness again. 

“Tam sorry,” said my comrade, “that I can- 
not just yet explain my views on that subject. 
But you are a free agent. You can trust me or 
distrust me, as you please. I have secured two 
horses—one for each of us—and I believe that 
the best thing you can do is to mount one of 
them and come along with me. But you must 
decide for yourself.” 

With these words he started off for the court- 
yard, where two ponies stood, saddled and 
bridled, and laden with provisions, ammunition, 
and other matters. Gwynne mounted one of 
them, and rode away without another word. I 
was sorely perplexed to kaow what was best for 
me to dv. Buta decision must be made at once, 
and I at lust, though with many doubts and 
misgivings, made up my mind to follow him. I 
thought his conduct very strange, and the more 
so that the horses were burdened with a number 
of articles which seemed to me unnecessary, if 
not utierly useless. 

Our second journey, which lay nearly in the 
same direction, was still more arduous and more 
perilous than the first. We had to defend our 
lives from men and beast, more thanonce, After 
several weeks of incessant toils, dangers, and 
privations, I noticed that Gwynne was beginning 
to be very attentive to the landmarks and pecu- 
liarities of the country. We were now in the 
midst of mountains, and from every summit we 
ascended he looked long and earnestly in all 
directions. 

“ Were you ever here before, Martin ’”’ asked 
I, on one of these occasions. 

“ Never,” he replied. 

“ But you seem to know something about the 
country, judging from your actions.” 

“I've heard about it.” 

This laconic rejoinder contained all the inform- 
ation I could getoutof him. At last, we reached 
the banks of a good-sized mountain stream, 
which he examined with great care. He then 
changed his course somewhat, aud we began to 
fullow up the stream towards its source. About 
noon, the next day, he suddenly came to « halt, 
and said ; 

“Come, old felow—this is our stopping place 
—dismount.”” 

“A stopping place for how long ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, exactly. Not for less 
than fuur or tive months, though.’” 

“ Four or five inonths! Martin Gwynn, I do 
believe in my heart you've gone crasy 
you joking ¢” 


Or are 


* Did you ever know me to make so stupid a 
joke as that would be? No, Phil, I never was 
more in eartest, or more fully in possession of 


My sCises, such asthey are. Come, man, jump 
off and help me to build a shanty 


We must 
have @ place to live in, at once.” 


“ i | 
Aud do you reaily suppose that I am going 
to speud my tume in building # place to lo ige in, 
for mouths, in this howling wilderness 7" 
‘ Do as you please. You can stay here with 
out @ house, or pot stay at all, just as 
you.” 


i @uils 


He said no more, bnt taking one of two axes 


which we had broaght with as, he began to fell « 
tree, near the stream. I looked un for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and then I said 


“Well, Martin, if you are positively deter. 
mined w have a shanty, I will belp you to build 


oue, though I shall certainly sever live in it.” 





* Thankee,” said Martin, cumtinuing to handy 
his axe as if his life depended on the effort 
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A recess in an overhanging rock, which we 
Ziscovered, greatly facifieated our labors, and a 
wolerably comfortable cabin was soon completed. 

“« Xow, Martin,” said I, “if you are really de- 
torntined to act the part of a bedlamite, I can’t 
help it; bat { must bid you good-by, for I am 


cresvived to heave this place to-day.” 


“Well, Phil,” he replied, “if you must go 
you must; bat before you start I want to show 
you & little experiment which I am about to 


“try 
He went to the place where our baggage was 


lying, and returned with two large tin pans in 
his hand. 

See here, Phil,” he continued, “you have 
called me a fool, twenty times at least, for lugging 
these things with me through the wilderness. 
Now I’ll show you that I was not quite so much 
of a fool as you thought I was.” 

He stooped down and filled his pan with earth, 
then, with water from the stream, he washed the 
contents of the pan, carefully, until he had sep- 
arated from the sand, gravel, etc, a handful of 
small, shining particles, which remained at the 
bottom of the pan. 

“ Take a look at that, and tell me what it is,” 
said Gwynne, handing me the pan. 

“ It looks like gold,” I replied, after examin- 
ing it with great interest. 

“ Decidedly—and better than that, it is gold.” 

“ Can it be possible ?” 

“ Look here.” 

He took out asmall bottle of nitric acid and 
tested it. There was no effervescence, no corro- 
sion. It certainly was gold. 

“ And how much is there, Martin ?” 

“Between two and three ounces, I should 
say.” 

“ Ard how much is an ounce worth ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, exactly—somewhere 
about sixteen dollars, though.” 

“ And you think there is more of it here ?” 

“Tons of it. The whole country hereabouts 
is full of it. As for this spot, here, you see it 
was once the bed of the stream, which has in 
some way been diverted from its channel, prob- 
ably by the falling of those great rocks from the 
cliff above, where we have built our cabin. At 
all events, there has been a deposit of the 
precious metal here, perhaps for hundreds ot 
centuries, and there is not a panful of earth in 
all this hollow which is not worth from twenty 
to fifty dollars. That is what I wanted to show 
you, Phil. You can start now, as soon as you 
please.” 

“ Well, on farther reflection, I don’t think it 
would be kind to leave you here all alone. I 
think I’ll stay and see you through. Hand me 
that other pan.” 

I took the other pan, and in three days’ time 
washed out more gold than I had ever expected 
to be worth. There were many places still richer 
than the spot on which we had commenced, and 
from one single “ pocket” I took more than a 
dozen “ nuggets” of from one to ten ounces. 
The fact is we had struck one of the richest 
placers in California, and we were “ monarchs 
of all we surveyed,” and could pick and choose 
to suit ourselves. The whole region round 
about us was a howling wilderness, and remained 
8o, ina great measure, till the country was ceded 
to the United States. 

“ How on earth did you find it out, Martin?” 
asked I, after our first day’s work was over. 

“T learned the secret from an old Spanish 
priest in Mexico. I saved him and his money 
—which he got here—from the clutches of a 
band of robbers, and he was grateful enough to 
tell me how I might go and get gold for myself. 
He imparted the information upon the conditi 


cM TERR FLAG OF CUR UNION? ++ 


effort to conceal from me a state of the most | 
painful agitation. It finally proved too strong 
for her, and she burst into tears, and wept and 
sobbed convulsively. To my earnest inquiries 
as to the cause of her distress, she replied : } 

** Alas, my dear boy, you have arrived at a 
most inauspicious moment. This very day, al- | 
most this very hour, I shall be compelled to leave | 
this home of so many years, and go, I know not 
whither.” | 

“ Why, mother ?” 

“Mr. Liston is now in possession of all the | 
land in the neighborhood, except this little spot | 
of ours. Old Mr. Aden died recently, and the 
mortgage which he held has passed into Mr. | 
Liston’s hands, has been foreclosed, and in half 
an hour the men will be here to take possession 
of the place and pull down the house.” | 

“No they wont.” 

“Mr. Liston is inexorable. 
do it.” 

“ Pull down the house ? 
first.” 

“ Alas, my dear son, we cannot contend with 
him. We are very poor.” 

“Come, old lady, no slanderous remarks of 
that sort—I wont stand it. Poor? What do 
you call that?” 

“Why, it is a thousand-dollar note! Great 
heaven, Philip—where—where did you get it?” 

“ Where I got that, and that, and that, and 
that, and that, and that!” 

“ Seven thousand dollars—unhappy boy—they 
must be counterfeit !” 

“Nota bit of it—good as gold, every one of 
them!” 

“O, Philip, Philip, they can’t be honestly come 
by, and I would rather go to the poorhouse, a 
hundied times over, than see you enriched by 
unlawful means !” 

“Mother, every dollar of that sum was earned 
by my own hands—literally by the sweat of my 
brow.” 

She knew me too well to disbelieve me; but 
she was sorely puzzled and bewildered, and I had 
to tell her the whole story, from beginning to 
end. Many atime whenI had been ready to 
give up in despair, when excessive fatigue, 
dangers, and difficulties of all sorts, were crush- 
ing me to the very earth, many a time had the 
thought of just sach a smile as now illumined 
my mother’s face, given me new courage, and 
enabled me to start afresh and persevere to the 
end. I doubt whether the gold of California has 
ever since borne so rich a fruitage of happiness 
as it did to me that day. To see that beloved 
parent toiling beneath a heavy weight of hopeless 
poverty had been the great sorrow of my life, 
and my joy in delivering her was in a correspond- 
ing ratio. From penury and its sordid slavery, 
she was forever set free, and I—yes, /—had done 
it. That was the thought that filled me with ex- 
ultation, compared with which the mere fact of 
being rich was a drop to an ocean. 

I had hardly finished the story of my adven- 
tures, when Mr. Liston and his myrmidons ar- 
rived, and began to tumble us out without the 
least hesitation. I silently deposited in the old 
gentleman’s hand the amoant of his claim, and 
the blank amazement with which he regarded it 
was most ludicrous to behold. He seemed actu- 
ally to doubt the evidence of his senses, but I 
soon set his mind at rest on that score by the 
summary ejectment of the two men he had 
brought with him. They had shown a disposi- 
tion to be insolent, and I proceeded to enforce, 
with the toe of my old mining boot, my request 
that they would, with all possible despatch, 


He certainly will 


I'll see him—blessed 





that I should never tell anybody—that is the 
reason why I never told you.” 

“ But you have told me.” 

“No, I haven’t. I never promised that I 
wouldn’t show anybody; and that is all I did in 
your case.” 

I rather thought that this was “a distinction 
without a difference;” but if his conscience was 
satisfied, I didn’t see why mine should not be. 
He, however, exacted a promise of secrecy from 
me, which I kept faithfully until the discovery of 
the gold by others rendered it useless. I have 
reason to think, though, that the secret was 
known to others before the country came into the 
possession of the Unite i States. 

We encountered many a stirring adventure in 
the gold region, but I cannot record them here. 
In less than four months we had collected much 
more of the precious metal than our horses 
could carry. With as much of it as we could 
manage we returned to the mission, in the vicin- 
ity of which we buried it. We then presented 
ourselves to the padres, and accepted their hos- 
pitality again, till the return of the favorable sea- 
son for working. They believed that we had 
been hunting and collecting peltry in the 
interior. 

With the return of good weather we again set 
out for the “diggins, ’ with three mules apiece, 
besides the horses we rode, to carry our furs! 
These, after many adventures and vicissitudes, 
we loaded with gold, which we eventually suc- 
ceeded in porting to Monterey, together with 
that which we had buried. There, after many 
delaye and difficulties, we finally managed to take 
ship for New York, where we at last arrived 
safely, with our treasure, after an absence from 
the United States of more than five years. 

Having turned my gold into lawful currency of 
the United States, and deposited it in a place of 
security, I started at once for my native village. 
I reached it in the morning, soon after daylight, 
and proceeded at once to my mother’s cottage. 
Thad heard nothing from her for nearly four 
years, and my heart throbbed painfully as I drew 
near to her humble dwelling. 

My suspense was soon over. I saw her, ap- 
parently in good health, in her littie garden, and 
in a minute or two more I was inher arms. Her 
joy at seeing me again was very great; but I 
could see that her mind was iil at ease, and when 
I examined her closely 1 saw that she was very 
pale, and had a sad and care worn expression. 

I had not been in the house more than fifceen 
tmainutes, when Lily’s uncle, Mr. Liston, made 
his appearance at the door, and my mother went 
ont and spoke to him. In a few minutes she re- 





the p 

I had purposely retained my rough, seaman’s 
dress, and in it I now sought an opportunity to 
appear before Lily. I soon obtained it, and joy 
filled my heart to overflowing when I found that 
she was willing to unite her destiny forever with 
Phil North, the penniless sailor-boy, as she sup- 
posed. She expected her uncle to disinherit her 
for the act, but such a thought never made her 
falter for an instant. She was the same, warm- 
hearted, loving Lily Walter, and old enough now 
to be her own mistress, and decide for herself. 

Mr. Liston had been trying his best to force 
her into a marriage (with Raymond) which she 
abhorred with her whole soul, and she was now 
willing to leave him and his money-bags both 
forever. We were married, and seated behind 
two noble bays—from the livery stable, Lily 
thought—were on our way to our own home. 

“So you wont tell me where you are taking 
me, Philip, or even whose carriage this is?” 

“ You shall know all about it in half an hour, 
a3 the farthest.” 

Very soon after I said this, we turned into that 
noble avenue of centennial elms, where we had 
had our parting interview, and there I told her 
all. I had purchased the estate from the agent 
of Mr. Raymond, who, finally despairing of ever 
getting the coveted Lily to plant among his elms, 
had gone to Europe to live there permanently. 
So Lily was to be its mistress, after all. 

Two days after this 1 called on Mr. Liston, 
still wearing my sailor jacket. He thought I had 
made two or three hundred dollars, and that I 
was a perfect ‘“ beggar on horseback” withal. 

“ Sir,” said he, swelling with purse-pride and 
indignation, “I wish to have nothing to do with 
either of you. That ungrateful girl has preferred 
a life of beggary with you, to one of the best 
matches in the country. I wish her joy of her 
choice, but if she expects anything from me she 
is most egregiously mistaken. She has deliber- 
ately chosen a beggar, and she mast take the 
consequences.” 

“ We shall not beg of you, Mr. Liston, I beg 
to assure you of that.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said the old man, impetu- 
ously, ‘there is a check for a hundred thousand 
dollars. I intended it for my niece, and the man 
who could cover it with an equal sum. If you 
can do it,’ be added, with what he meant for 
cutting irony, “ you shall have my fall and free 
consent and approbation, and not otherwise.” 

I had heard of this check before, and 1 was 
prepared for it. I took from my pocket a certi- 
ficate of deposit in a New York bank of exit 
hundred thousand dollars, with vouchers attesting 
its genuineness, and placed it upon the check so 





turned, and I saw that she was making a violent — 


ostentatiously displayed before me. The effect I | 


will not attempt to describe. Suffice it to say 


| that in one tninate, my haughty and impracti- 


cable enemy became my most obsequiously obe- 
dient and humble servant; while Lily was his 
more than niece, his beloved daughter, whom he 
should treat as such till his dying day, and then 


possessions. We did not reject his overtures— 
that is, we treated him with decent civility—but 
esteem him we could not, nor did we ever pre- 
tend that we did so. 








AN IRISH GHOST IN HAMLET. 


Theatrical managers in provincial towns are 
often obliged to make close shifts to fill up the 
departments. A well-known strolling manager 
Was some few years back carrying on Operations 
in the Hlourishing little town of ——. Among 
his troupe was a certain | R——, a man of 
infinite worth and devil-may-care-itiveness, who 
was the life and soul of the company. He snp- 
ported the Irish line of business, and being him- 
self one, his brogue was natural. On one occa- 
sion the celebrated tragedian Booth was to play 
for ‘a few nights only.” He chose Hamlet in 
which to make his first appearance. ‘The re- 
hearsal took place, and everything went on 
smoothly. But about two hours betore the per- 
formances, he who was to have enacted the 
ghost fell sick, and 1 R— received short 
hotice to study the part and take his place. Ac- 
cordingly he did so, or tried to. ‘The piece was 
played, and he blundered through his first scene 
with Hamlet pretty well with the aid of the 
prompter—all save the brogue. Butin the scene 
with Hamlet and his mother, R——, who ha 
been looking into a green bottle until everything 
looked blue, killed the scene, and came very 
near killing the audience, with laughter. 

{Enter Ghost.) 

Hamiei—Save me, and hover o'er with your wings, 
You heavenly guards!—what would you, gracious 
Figure? 

Queen—Alas! he’s mad 

Hamilet—Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That laps’d iu time and passion lets go by 

Th’ important acting of thy dread command? 








O, say! 
Ghosi—Hamlet, me boy, don't forget! 
This visit that i'm paying ye— 

{ Vouce from behind the scenes.) 

Cowe off! come off! 1 ; you'll kill the performance. 
Ghost—l've come on here to play the ghoust, 
Aud by the piper of Moses 1°11 fiuish it! 

(To Hamlet.) 

This visit is to whet your purpose! 

But look at yer muther, ye viackguard, 

Don ¢ you see the amazement sitting on her? 

Go quick aud get betwixt her and ler frigntning 
Soui! Cousate and wicker baskets! 

Spake to ber, ye villain! 


The curtain fell as the philosophic prince made 
sundry attempts to dispersu his father’s ghost 
with the flat of his sword.—N. ). Express. 








CAUTION IN THE USE OF GUNS. 


Never purchase or shoot with a gun that is not 
perfectly sound in all its parts, and especially in 
the inside of the barrels, and in the construction 
of the locks; and whether new or second-hand, 
be well assured of its having been manufactured 
“bona-fide’’ by a respectable gun-maker, and 
not merely got up for sale, with a deceptive ex- 
terior, aud # pirated name upon it. Never sutter 
a gun, at any time, to be held for a moment, or 
even carried, 80 as to be likely to come in the di- 
rection of either man or beast. Never put your 
hand or arm upon the muzzle of a gun, nor lean 
over it. Never blow into the barrel of a gun, 
whether loaded or unloaded. Never use a yun 
for any other purpose than the one for which it 
is obviously intended, and especially as a ham- 
mer, & mallet, a whe Welehs' of a hots stick ; 





as a hook to draw the $s of a thorn or tree 
towards you; as a staff to “ bang dog,” to lean 
upon, or to support yourself; to assist your fat 
triend upon a bank, over or out of a ditch; nor 
is there any occasion to take flying leaps, with it 
in your hand, however anxious you may be to 
display your agility. Never take a loaded gun 
into « house, unless the caps or primers are re- 
moved, and the tops of the mpples rubbed with 
a glove or a handkerchief; the gun to be kept 
in your own hand or immediately placed under a 
lock and key —Army Gazette. 





THE STAGE vs. THE PRESS. 


A stage-struck youth, who was bent on paying 
his court to Melpomene, was importuned by his 
father to relinquish the idea; and by way of in- 
d t to di de him from the sock and 
buskin, he told him he’d buy him an interest in 
the proprietorship of the village paper, where he 
could distinguish himself as an editor, get free 
tickets to lectures on mesmerism, receive all the 
new publications gratis, and influence the elec- 
tions of bers of Cong , of presid 
The son, to his parent’s proposition, in tones of 
offended dignity, thus replied, ‘ Father, 1 have 
tixed my mind on the stage, and shall stand the 
hazard of the die I fully appreciate the interest 
which you evince for my welfare, but know you, 
sir (and here his voice rose to a lofty pitch of in- 
dignation), know you that 1 have a sou! above 
scissors—a pride above paste!""—New York 
Picayune. 














A PORCELAIN ANECDOTE. 


The first Duchess of Roxburghe was possessed 
of two China vases of great value. One of these 
attracted the attention of her eldest son, after- 
wards John, Duke of Roxburge, who in his ad- 
miration unsettled its equilibrium, and so shiv- 
ered itinto atoms. The duchess, on her return 
from her morning drive, was aware of the de- 
struction of ber favorite ornament, and inquired 
concerning it. “ Why, my lady,” returned her 
second son, Lord Robert Ker, ‘it was caused 
alone by John. He took the vase into his arms, 
and grasping it thus he dropped it.” Suiting 
the action to the word Lord Kobert dropped the 
second glass, fled to the woods, juined his brother 
there, and it was only after an anxious search 
and ample promises of pardon, that the young 
delinquents consented to return to Floors.— 
English Anecdotes, 





A ROARING ORATOR. 


Mr. President, I shall not remain silent, sir, 
while I have a vyice that is not dumb in this as- 
sembly. The gentleman, sir, cannot expostulate 
this matter to auy future time that was more 
suitabler than now. He may talk, sir, of the 
Herculaneum revolutions whereby republics is 
harled into antarctic regions, and the works of 
centuriuns refrigeraced to ashes ; but, sir, we can 
tell him, indefatigably, that the consequences 
therefrom, multiplied subterraneously by ever- 
lasting principles contended for thereby, can no 
more shake this resolution than can the roar ot 
Niagara rejuvenate around these walls, or the 
howl of the midnight tempest conflagrate a mar- 
ble statue into ice, ‘That's what I told them !— 
Prairie Herald. 

te ed 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

M. Ebel relates that a young hunter in Switz- 
erland, having discovered an eagie’s nest, killed 
the male, and was descending the rocks to destroy 
what remained, when, at the moment he was 
patting his hand into the cleft to take the nest 
away, the mother, indignantly pouncing upon 
him, fixed her talons in his arm and her beak in 
his side. Wich great presence of mind, the hun- 
ter stood still—had he moved he would have 
fallen to the bottom of the precipice; bat now, 
holding his gun in one hand, and supporting it 
against the rock, he touk his aim, puiled the 





uigger with his foot, and shot the cagle dead. 


| 
| 
| 


| endow with every cent’s worth of his vast | 


} 
' 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. J.—We do not consider the manufacture of tobacco 
unhealthy, whatever may be the result of the use of 
it. The Jews in London who are engaged in the busi- 
pess are remarkably free from lung complaints and 
cutaneous diseases 

Reaper —The same idea, even if it be a striking and un- 
common one, may oceur to two of more authors. Ky 
ery ove knows Burns's line, in which speaking of 
Nature, he says: 

* Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 

Aud thea she made the lasses, ol!’ 
The idea occurs in an old play which the Ayrshire 
ploughman could never have seen. One of the char- 
acters says, ‘* Man was made when Nature was but an 
apprentice, but woman when she was a skilful mistress 
ot nerart.’ And Pliny, in his Natural History, says, 
“Nature, in learning to form a lily, turued out o 
convolvulus.”* 

Vovaceun.—There is no doubt that Sir Francis Drake, in 
1577 visited the bay on which the city of Sau Francisco 
now stands. 

D.C F.—1. Sir John Chardin, who travelled in Persia 
before 1670, asserts that the the Persians smoked long 
before the date of the discovery of Awerica, and that 
tobacco had been cultivated by them from time imme- 
niorial. 2. There is mention of the pipe or of coflee in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

L. L. D., Newton.—A story like that of Cinderella has 
been banded down from the Greek, We read that 
* Khodopis being one day in the bath, an eagle spatched 
One ot ber slippers from an attendant, and carried it to 
Mewphis. The king was then sitting ou his tribunal; 
the eagle, settling above his bead, let fall the siipper 
inte tas bosom; the prioce, astonished at this singular 
event, aud at the tmaliness of the slipper, ordered 
search to be made through the country for the woman 
to whow it belonged. Having found her at Naucratis, 
she was prerepted to the king, who made her his 
wife.” 

Quskist.—It is a singular fact that only four Chinese 
wowen Were among the very large number of Chinese 
emigrants who were tempted to seek theie fortunes in 
Victoria, when the number of Chinese men was esti- 
mated at the same time at 30,000, showing a very re- 
markabie disproportion. 

“MitrorD.” (be “sleep of plants,” although it has a 
poetical sound, 18 not to be taken as s mere figuie of 
speech. It is applied to the repose of those vegetable 
tribes who fold tue: lenves at Light, aud, awakening in 
tue morning under the brigut sunshine, untold tres: 
aguin. Kvery field of clover will supply proof of tuis 
butapical tact. 
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HINTS ON SPEECH-MAKING. 

We cannot say thet oratory is one of our 
favorite arts. We have been bored so often by 
prosy spouters that we instinctively shrink from 
a man whose only recommendativn is that he 
possesses the “gift of the gab.” Were we ina 
serious vein we could depict the many fatal evils 
that have flown directly from the abuse of speech. 
The old saying, “ Speech is silver, but silence 
is golden,” we would amend to, “ Speech is 
brass, but silence is golden.” Not only have we 
been obliged to listen to long speeches, but we 
have, in our day, been condemned to report 
them. But we were younger and stronger then. 
As to making a speech, we have registered a 
vow never to do it ou any provocation. 

Yet we admit there are umes when a man can 
hardly help speaking. Ata dinner-table, for in- 
stance, after he has feasted at the expense of a 
generous host, he cannot hardly refuse to make 
aninny of himself when called upon to spoil his 
digestion by attempting a very remote imitation 
of M. T. Cicero. Therefore, a few hints bor- 
rowed from an illustrious authority, may not 
come amiss to those of our readers who find 
themselves placed in such a predicament. It 
was either M. T. Cicero, Esq., or the Hon. Mr. 
Demosthenes, who, on being asked what was the 
secret of oratory, replied, ‘* Action—action— 
action.” ‘To our dinner-table orator, therefore, 
we would hint, that it is desirable that the head 
should be held up, and it should be observed that 
the pockets are not the place forthe hands. The 
latter may be employed in twiddling nut-crack- 
ers; but it is better to throw them about alter- 
nately. The right hand should be often placed 
on the heart, great care being taken not to put it 
too low down. 

Let us suppose a young gentleman desirous of 
making a speech on a wedding-day which shall 
be redolent of poetry. He will address the as- 
sembled company something in this strain: 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIn rising, on this aus- 
picious occasion, to propose a toast, I feel deeply 
penetrated with the force of that line of Byron : 








*** Who hath not felt how feebly words essay?’ 


(Quotations are always cheered.) My thorgh:s 
are too deep fur utterance. This morning we 
have ussisted at a joyful ceremony, a ceremony 
which—which—which—like the sun arising in 
glory on the ocean—diffuses a halo of joy over 
the bosom, like brightness over the billows of the 
dark-blue sea. May the morning which has 
dawned on requited affection, be succeeded by 
the noon of domestic bliss! Yes, gentlemen 
and ladies, the cold oues may sneer; but, ah, 
the heart that responds to the echo of sympathy, 
will exclaim, O, burningly, gushingly, overpour- 
ingly exclai:m, that 
“* Love is heaven, and heaven is love,’ 


and that the nuptial knot, consecrated by the 
torch of the hymeneal altar, is—what shall I 
say ‘—is the beacon 
** Which makes paradise on earth, 
When hearts and hands combine ' 
Let us hope that such will be the case in this 
Let us hope that Miss Wilkins—I beg 
her pardoa, she is Mrs. Dove—will roam 
throughout her sublunary span, heart linked to 
heart, and hand to hand, with the man of her 
choice, down the long vista of many happy years. 


instance. 


O, far in the windings of life’s flowery vale, in 
their sequestered cottage near an embowering 
wood, may the happy couple who have just 
quitted this scene of festivity, harmoniously, like 
two nightingales in their tranquil nest, live and 
love together through many changing years— 
sharing each other's pleasures, and wiping each 
other's tears. Gentlemen, I give you the health 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dove.” 

A young gentleman of a metaphysical turn, 
and green spectacles, may propose a health in 
the following way: “ The relation of time to 
vital existence, gentlemen, is such, that I feel it 
would be inconsistent with ethical fitness, were I 
to trespass long upon your attention. I have a 
subject in view, and also an object ; and although 


| 
| 
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the object and subject are apparent)y 


concealed 


they are metaphysically, as you all know, dis 
tinct; nevertheless, there is a relation 
them which I should wish to see established 
Gentlemen, conventionally speaking (for in a 
philosophical sense I doubt with Socrates whether 
you can properly be said to knew anything), vou 
know our friend Mr. Simpson 


between 


Considering 
that gentleman as a moral and intellectual entity, 
1am sure you must regard him, with me, as a 


perfect whole. Mr. Simpson, gentlemen, is my 


| subject, and his health my object, that is to say, 


the object of my wishes, though in another sense 
itis my subject, the subject of my toast. May 
subject and object, object and subject, co-exist 
correlatively in absolute integrity for an indefinite 
succession of annual periods.” 

We will venture to say that either of the 
above speeches would be enthusiastically ap 
plauded, and that they contain as much sense 
and eloquence as nine-tenths of the harangaes 
actually delivered. 





PARISIAN PLEASURES. 

The thorough bred Parisian is an enthusiastic 
admirer of nature, his definition of nature being 
a high road with volumes of dust flying in all 
directions, the being encaged during three hours 
in a diligence at a temperature im which the 
caloric is most prominent, and a dinner eaten on 
the grass under the shade of a huge umbrella. A 
linen-draper, a tailor, or shoemaker, intends to 
make an excursion on the following Sunday 
On Friday he consults his wife and her barom- 
etical corns as to the probable state of the 
weather. The corns prophesy fine weather on 
Friday, rain on Saturday morning, and fine 
again on Saturday night. What a crowd of 
conflicting emotions! The long looked-for 
Sabbath at length arrives. The watchful hus- 
band, gently rising from the nuptial couch, lest 
he should interrupt the sweet slumbers and har- 
monious snoring of his graceful consort, anx- 
iously opens the window at three in the morning, 
and, to his joy, sees the sun rising in gorgeous 
splendor. Clatter, clatter, the tive children and 
their mother are awakened by the joyous pere de 
Jamille, who immediately draws on his tightest 
pair of boots, brushes his best blue coat, and 
forthwith lends his aid to polish the faces and 
thrust soap into the eyes of his blooming progeny. 
By seven o’clock the watchfal mother announces 
that all is ready. Acslight altercation here arises 
with the children, who insist on carrying with 
them their kites, carts, and dolls. The hearts of 
the indulgent parents soften, and the toys and 
the cold veal-pie open the campaign together. 
The family leave Paris on foot, on the under- 
standing that they are to return by railroad, 
After walking during three hours, the chief of 
the column discovers a shrivelled apple tree in 
the distance, standing like an oasis in the middle 
of the desert. Under this venerable tree, which 
wants for nothing save leaves and fruit, the 
family encamp, and sit down before the veal-pie ; 
but, O, dire mishap, the bread has been forgot- 
ten. The eldest of the progeny is despatched to 
a neighboring village to procure the staff of life, 
and during his absence a violent storm affords 
an unforeseen diversion. A second deluge ap- 
pears. The rain descends in torrents, the whole 
family scamper off in all directions in search of 
shelter from the pitiless storm, and nought re- 
mains on the ground save a piece of cold veal of 
all this gay and joyous squadron. The heavens 
begin to relent by about seven o'clock, and then 
the parents, followed by their brood, retreat from 
their shelter under a wide-spreading beech tree. 
The kites, carts, toys, and fragments of provis- 
ions are packed together, and the family sally 
forth to the high road in search of an omnibus 
At length, after an hour is passed in waiting and 
cursing, the distant rambling of wheels is beard 
—an omnibus drives up—but Aas! the conduc- 
tor does not lift his forefinger to the heavens, and 
this omission announces that the vehicle is as 
fall as Noah’s ark. Another and another drive 
up in the same state of plenitude. The patience 
of the parents holds out until ten o’clock, when 
the pére de famille decides upon whipping the 
children and starting on foot for Paris, where he 
arrives at midnight with one, two, or perhaps 
three children on his back. 





Tue Avcruorsiip or THe MARsKILiarse. 
—The Parisian journals are having an interest- 
ing controversy as to the authorship of the 
“ Marseillaise.” It has been assigned to some 
score Or more of musicians and others, nove of 
them seeming destined to wear the laurels. The 
latest revelations credit it to one Holzmann, a 


German capell mei of 





able reputation. 
Ina collection of manuscripts, masses, vespers, 
etc., bearing the date of the year 1776, the com- 
plete melody of the “ Marseillaise ’ was found 
inacredo. Whether this will end the matter 
remains to be seen. 
I 

Bacnetons neware.—A fair damsel com- 
menced an action against a faithless swain for 
breach of promise, a short time since; but at the 
trial, there appeared no evidence of any promise 
having been made. The court decided, however, 
that if he didn't promise he ought to have done 
it, and the jury perfectly agreed with him. The 
poor man was, therefore, mulcted for this very 
angallant omission. : 





—* oe? 
A Sacote as Insunt.—A sailor having at- 
tempted w hiss a lass he met with on shore, she 
bridied up and declared he had insulted her; 
wherenpon Jack exclaimed, “ Well, that beats 
all! I've been to sea these twenty years, aod 
never knew a salute called an insult before |” 


a 

Certais Troe. —A man who could system- 
atically and wilfully set about cheating a printer, 
would commit highway robbery upon a crying 
baby, and rob it of ite gingerbread. 


—_—_—_—— wees -— 





Keerixa Lest —A high charchman was 
once asked what made his library look so thin’ 
His reply was, “ My books all keep Lent!” 

_— __—- 

Tre cnearest or Lawrers — Keeping 

one’s own counsel 
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RIDING A RHINOCERY 
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ively in absolute integrity for an indefinite 
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Tue AvrHorsuip OF THE MARSEILLAISE. 
-The Parisian journals are having an interest- 
‘g controversy as to the authorship of the 
Marseillaise.” It has been assigned to some 
‘ore or more of musicians and others, none of 
‘em seeming destined to wear the laurels. The 
\test revelations credit it to one Holizmann, a 
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te., bearing the date of the year 1776, the com- 
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BacneLors BEwarE.—A fair damsel com- 
nenced an action against a faithless swain for 
reach of promise, a short time since; but at the 

‘rial, there appeared no evidence of any promise 
aving been made. The court decided, however, 
hat if he didn’t promise he ought to have done 
t, and the jury perfectly agreed with him. Tho 
oor man was, therefore, mulcted for this very 
angallant omission. 





A Satute an Insutt.—A sailor having at- 
empted to kiss a lass he met with on shore, she 
ridled up and declared he had insulted her; 
vhereupon Jack exclaimed, “ Well, that beats 
lt T've been to sea these twenty years, and 
rever knew a salute called an insult before!” 





Certain trvE.—A man who could system- 
tically and wilfully set about cheating a printer, 
vould commit highway robbery upon a crying 
aby, and rob it of its gingerbread. 





Keerixe Lent.—A high churchman was 
nee asked what made his library look so thin? 
lis reply was, ‘‘ My books all keep Lent!” 
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RIDING A RHINOCEROS. 

“When the wine is in, the wit is out,” says a | 
sage proverb, and everybody knows that strong 
drink will make a fool of the wisest man that 
ever walked the earth. This truth was forcibly 
illustrated in an incident in the life of Jobn Philip 
Kemble, one of the most dignified tragic actors 
who ever trod the English boards ; the “ pride 
of the British stage,” as Campbell the poet 
termed him in an ode of remarkable beauty. 
Once upon a time (it really was a ‘‘time’’), Mr. | 
Kemble had been dining with a noble duke of 
high convivial habits, and on this particular oc- 
casion the libations to Bacchus were so frequent, 
and of so long a continuance, that the party did 
not wend homewards until four o’clock in the 
morning. 

At a quarter past four, Mr. Kemble (who in- 
sisted on walking) found himself alone inj the 
Strand, opposite Exeter "Change, in the upper 
apartments of which was exhibited the menagerie 
of the celebrated Polito. The “ matins” roar of 
a lion called forth Mr. Kemble’s attention; he 
paused—and, with the fumes of the wine floating 
on his brain, he was seized at the moment witha 
most peculiar whim, and uttered to himself, “‘ To 
be, or not to be, that is the question.’ “ It 
shall be! no man ever attempted it. In any 
book of natural history—nay, in all the voyages 
and travels I ever perused, no man ever did it. 
I—/ will do it! the world shall say, a/une I did 
it: J will have a ride on a rhinoceros!’ He here 
took a pinch of snutf, and exclaimed, ‘ what, 
ho! Exeter Change! Nobody stirring?” He 
then made a stagyering effurt to pull the bell. 
After he had rung the bell several times with 
tipsy vehemence, one of the keepers of the wild 
beasts, who slept in their apartment as a sort of 
groom of the chamber, made his appearance in 
an avcient beaf-eater’s dress, and a Welsh wig. 

Kemble—Sir, are you Mr. Polito? 

Keeper—No, sir. Master’s a-bed, and asleep. 

Kemble—You must wake him, good fellow. 

Keeper—I daren’t, sir, unless it’s werry per- 
tickler, 

Kemble—Next time say “ very particular.” 
Hark, you, it is very particular. You have up 
stairs, if I remember rightly, an animal denom- 
inated a rhinoceros ? 

Keeper—We've got a rhinoceros, and a fine 
feller she is. 

Kemble—Introduce me to him. You object? 
Go call Mr. Polito, your very noble and approved 
good master. 

On the arrival of Mr. Polito, Kemble addressed 
him. ‘Mr. Polito, I presume?” Polito bowed. 

Kemble—You know me, I suppose ? 

Polito—Very well, sir. You are Mr. Kemble, 
of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Kemble—Right, good Polito! Sir, Iam seized 
with an ble, an 
You have a rhinoceros # 

Polito—Yes, sir. 

Kemble—My desire is to have a ride upon 
his back. 

Polito—Mr. Kemble, you astonish me ! 

Kemble—(elated). I mean to astonish the 
whole world. IL intend to ride your rhinoceros 
up Southampton Street to Covent Garden 
Market. 

Polito—It is next to an impossibility, Mr. 
Kemble. 

Kemble—Talk not to me of impossibility. 
Were it an impossibility, I would do it. 

Polito—Suppose any accident should happen ? 
the beast is valuable. I would not permit him 
to be led down into the street under the sum of 
ten guineas. 

Kemble—Here are ten guineas, Mr. Polito—a 
bargain. Lead forth my charger—Speed ! speed. 

Polito, finding that he could not get rid of the 
extraordinary application, pocketed the ten guin- 
eas, and told the keeper (who was on intimate 
terms with the rhinoceros) to brink the animal 
out, with the proviso that it was to go no further 
than Covent Garden. When in the street, ridic- 
ulous as it may appear, the grave John Kemble 
actually mounted on the back of the beast, who 
hardly knew what to make of it, but, led in a 
strap by its feeder, went quietly enough, until 
Mr. Kemble, highly elated by the achievement 
of his whim, thought it necessary to spur with 
his heels. 

Keeper—Gently, sir. Let vel alone. This is 
rayther a crusty buffer; if you makes him unruly 
he’ll pitch you off, and rip you up. 

Kemble—Rip me up! Ha! ha! ha! What 
would they do at Drury? 

It was daylight; and, of course, a mob was 
collected from Covent Garden market. At this 
moment, Emery, who was also returning from a 
late party, saw the extraordinary cavalcade. 
Emery, somewhat startled at the situation of 
Mr. Kemble, went up to him. 

Kemble—Ah! Emery, how are you? 

Emery—Pretty well, thank ye, sur. Why, 
bless my heart, sur, let me give you a hand off 
that what d’ye-call-’em-brute. 

Kemble—It is a rhinoceros, Emery. 

mery—Lauk, sur! pray come down, 

Kemble—Not until I have reached my goal. 

“ By Goles !’” exclaimed Emery, as he walked 
by his side to the top of Southampton Street, 
when Kemble deliberately dismounted, gave a 
crown to the keeper, patted the rhinoceros, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Farewell, poor beast!” and, holding Eme- 
ry’s arm, uttered, ‘Mr. Emery, I have, doubt 
less, committed a very silly action; but, after 
imbibing a certain quantity of wine, no man’s 
deeds are under control; but, nevertheless, I 
have done that which no living being can say he 
ever accomplished : 


* What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhiooceros—’ 





liable fancy. 


“ Bless my soul, I am getting on the rhinoceros 
again. Mr. Emery, will you have the goodness 
to see me as far as Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury!” 





Tures Tuixcs.—There are three things 
which should never be done in a hurry; thread- 
ing a needle, shooting wild fowl, and getting 
married. 





Sports or THE TurF.—It is estimated that 
more than five millions of dollars are circulated an- 


THE DYING MISER. 
Cardinal Mazarin of France, we are told, felt 
no compunction in cheating at cards, which were 


| in his day the ruling passion of the court; and | 


miser as he was, habitually risked the gain or loss 
of fifty thousand livres in one night; while as a 
natural consequence, his temper ebbed and flow- 
ed with his fortune. Perhaps the most amusing | 
anecdote connected with his avarice, multitudi- 
nous as they were, was an equivoque which oc- | 
curred only a few days before he breathed his 
last, and within an hour after he had obtained 
the absolution which his confessor had for a time 
withheld. 

The cardinal had just transmitted his will to 
Colbert, when some one scratched at his door, 
which having been interdicted, Bernouin, his 
confidential valet-de-chambre, dismissed the 
visitor. 

“ Who was there?”’ asked Mazarin, as his at- 
tendant returned to the bedside. 

“It was M. de Tubeuf, the president of the 
chamber of accounts,” replied Bernouin ; “ and 
I told him that your eminence could not be 
seen.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed the dying man, “ what 
have you done; he owed me money, perhaps he 
came to pay it; call him back; call him back, 
instantly.” 

M. de Tubeuf was overtaken in the ante-room, 
and introduced. Nor had the cardinal deceived 
himself. He was indeed come to liquidate a 
heavy debt; and Mazarin welcomed him with a 
bright smile as though he had years of life before 
him in which to profit by his good fortune, took 
the hundred pistoles in his hand, and asked for 
his jewel casket, which was placed upon the bed, 
when he deposited the coins in one of the com- 
partments, and then began to examine with great 
interest the valuable gems which it contained. 

“ You must give me leave, M. de Tubeuf,” he 
said, with emphasis, as he lifted a fine brilliant 
and passed it rapidly across the light, “ to offer 
to Madame de Tubeuf—” 

The president of accounts, believing that the 
cardinal, in acknowledgment of the heavy sums 
which he had from time to time gained at the 
card table on his account since he had been too 
ill to act for himself, was about to present him 
with the precious gem which he then held in his 
trembling fingers, moved a pace or two nearer 
the bed, with a smile upon his lips. 

“To offer to Madame Tubeuf—’’ repeated 
the dying miser, still gazing upon the jewel, “ to 
offer to Madame de Tebeuf—my very best com- 
pliments !” 

As he ceased speaking, he closed the casket, 
and made a sign that it should be removed. 

Nothing remained for the discomfited courtier 
but to make his bow and depart; with the mor- 
tification of feeling that he had been for an in- 
stant so far the dupe of his own wishes, as to 
believe, that while he was yet alive, Jules de 
Mazarin could make up his mind to give away 
anything for which he had no prospect of receiv- 
ing an equivalent. 





A SCENE IN 1815. 

One of the New York papers indulges in a re- 
miniscence of years long by. The writer says : 
Years ago, the office of the old Gazette was in 
Hanover Square, near the corner of Pearl Street. 
It was a place of resort for news and conversa- 
tion, especially in the evening. The evening of 
February 15, 1815, was cold, and at a late hour 
only Alderman Sebra and another gentleman 
was left with Father Lang, the genius of the 
place. The office was about being closed, when 
a pilot rushed in, and stood for a moment so 
entircly exhausted as to be unable to speak. 

“He has great news!’ exclaimed Mr. Lang. 

Presently the pilot, gasping for breath, whis- 
pered intelligibly—‘ Peace! peace!” 

The gentlemen lost their breath as fast as the 
pilot gained his. Directly the pilot was able to 
say— 

“An English sloop is below, with news of a 
treaty of peace !” 

They say that Mr. Lang exclaimed in greater 
words than he ever used befure—and all hands 
rushed into Hanover Square, exclaiming— 
“ Peace! peace !” 

The windows flew up—for families lived there 
then. No sooner were the inmates sure of the 
sweet sound of peace, than the windows began to 
glow with brilliant illuminations. The cry of 
“ Peace ! peace !’’ spread through the city at the 
top of all voices. No one stopped to inquire 
about “free trade and sailors’ rights.” No one 
inquired whether the national honor even had 
been preserved. The matters by which the politi- 
cians had irritated the nation into the war, had 
lost all their importance. It was enough that 
the ruinous war was over. An old man on 
Broadway, attracted by the noise to his door, 
was seen to pull down a placard “To Let,” 
which had been long posted up. Never was 
there such joy inthe city. A few evenings after, 
there was a general illumination, and although 
the snow was a foot deep and soaked with rain, 
yet the streets were crowded with men and wo- 
men, eager to see and partake of everything which 
had in it the sight or taste of peace. 





Tue Newport Mercury.—On Wednesday, 
12th June, the Newport Mercary completed the 
one hundred and third year of its publication, 
having been established June 12, 1758, by James 
Franklin, brother of Benjamin. 





A Bcii.—At the time of Napoleon’s intended 
invasion of England, a Vienna paper said : ‘‘ The 
French are so watchful all along the coast, that 
they sleep on their cannon.” 
oor 

Wispom axp Gesitvs.—The discovery of 
truth, by slow, progressive meditation, is wisdom. 
Intuition of trath, not preceded by perceptible 
meditation, is genius. 








A LeGat Qvestion.—Should a person who 
has been brought up in a police-court have 
courtly manners? 





$B3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 








nually in Great Britain by means of horse racing. 


Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


| insects and reptiles his pursuit. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The youth of friendship is far more satisfacto- | 
ry than its old age. 

The heart seldom grows better by age ; a young | 
knave will become an old villain. 

It is said Lord Elgin will succeed Lord Her- 
bert as British minister of war. 

One man studies men, another makes beasts, | 


Never waste a long explanation on one who 
cannot take a hint. 

Some minds will always be slow till you cut 
them to the quick. 

Signing your name to @ thriftless man’s note 
is a bad sign. 

Upon the head of an old sinner white hairs 
are a crown of shame. 

Observers are of two classes—a few gazers and 
a great many gapers. 

It requires great virtue to support bad fortune 
—greater to support good. 

Crime is contagious, and those who arrest the 


he 





perp are ‘4 

Ladies realize the full beauty of art when they 
have their portraits taken. 

Man is naturally a fighting animal—babies 
first clench their little fists. 

Those who speak ill of the times are generally 
those who are behind them. 

The first human sin was improper indulgence 
in eating—a common one still. 

Use cunning like courage—for defence, but 
nof for offence. 

It is said that a baronetcy has been offered to 
Mr. Cobden and refused by him. 

The story that Queen Victoria is becoming in- 
sane is reiterated by letter-writers. 

When alone, watch your thoughts; at home 
your temper; in company your tongue. 

Most men are happy to lend you money when 
you don’t require to borrow. 

If you have a large family of vices, don’t think 
of getting married. 

It is impossible for one half of society to be 
happy while the other is wretched. 

Those who complain of wanting language, 
generally want ideas, also 

The mind’s thunderbolts, like the clouds, are 
forged in darkness and silence. 

The Empress of Austria who has returned to 
Vienna from Madeira has recovered her health. 

There is little difference between the friend 
who does no good, and the foe who does no harm. 





FEARFUL TRAGEDY IN PRUSSIA. 

A horrible crime has been perpetrated in 
Chursdorf, near Lippekne, in Prussia, where a 
few nights since a baker and a miller, named 
Baumgart, with his wife, three children, and a 
servant, were murdered by some desperate ruf- 
fians, who broke into the house, dered the 


x FRE FLAG OF CUR UNIONe2z+> 


foreiqu Htems. 


Adelina Patti is still winning new and golden 
opinions from all sorts of people in England 

Immense quantities of fine and full roed mack- 
ere! have been recently taken off Brighton, Eng- 
land, sometimes bringing the catchers $1000 per 
day. 

In the Presbyterian Synod of England an at- 
tempt has lately been made to prevent the use of 
organs in churches. The question is dividing 
the clergy. 

The first representation of Prince Poniatow- 
ski’s new comic opera, in one act, “ Au Travers 





| du Mur,” came off at the Theatre ee 


Paris, lately, and was eminently successful. 
There is no foundation for the rumor that 

Francis IT. intends to follow the example of the 

Dukes of Tuscany and Modena, by publishing 


‘a — against the title of the King of 
Italy. 


The pulpit of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is 
quite unique. It is a capacious gallery, with a 
table, a desk, and “a sofa for the preacher's 
use.” It is large enough to accommodate 
twenty or thirty people. 

They pretend to say Louis Napoleon's weak 


| side has at last been discovered, viz., tear of the 


| 
F 


sons of Louis Philippe. Leopold, of Belgium, 


| tells Palmerston to play the Orleans dynasty 


against the reigning one when he desires to in- 
timidate France. 

As the workmen in the empivy of the West- 
bury Iron Company were recently digging, they 
came upon a Roman well, in which were some 
neautiful specimens of pottery, and some coins 
seventy years after Christ, with other interesting 
relics. 

The violinist, Mdlle. Marie Boulay, is making 
a great sensation in Paris. “Since Teresa 
Milanollo,” says the Gazette Musicale, “no 
woman has ever handled the violin and bow 
with such ease and disinvoltura as Mdle Boulay, 
and the eye and ear are thus captivated at 
once.” 

The Count Charles Tascher de la Pagerie has 
arrived at Munich with the body of his father, 
for the purpose of having it interred at the 
Chateau de Wahi, in accordance with the desire 
expressed by the deceased to be piaced near the 
members of his family who were buried in 
Bavaria. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 
Have no fellowship with a slanderer. 





Knowledge is the treasure of the mind—dis- 
cretion the key to it. 

Lay by a good store of patience, but be sure 
and put it where you can find it. 

Let great actions encourage greater; and let 
honor be your merit, not your design. 

Envy none that know more than yourself; 
but pity them that know less. 

As much as you excel others in fortune, so 
much ought you to excel them in virtue. 

The intoxication of anger, like that of the 
grape, shows us to others, but hides us from 
ourselves. 


True knowledge values things by weight and 
hedistinctness 





family as they slept, and then ransacked the 
place. The instrument used was a blunt iron 
tool, with which the skulls of the poor creatures 
were battered in, and in addition to this the throat 
of the miller was cut in a fearful manner, and he 
was stabbed in the t six times, The whole 
of the bodies were found in the beds they occu- 
pied, with the exception of a daughter twelve 
years old, who was found lying upon the floor. 
Two of the children lived until the morning, but 
they died soon afterwards ; and there is thus no 
one living being of the family left to tell the tale 
of murder and robbery of which their dwelling 
was the scene. From traces of footmarks left by 
the perpetrators it would appear that two were 
concerned in the deed, and it would also seem 
that they climbed the fence, and then broke into 
the house and made their way to the sleeping 
apartments of the family. All the boxes and 
drawers were broken open, but nothing but coin 
was taken, and of this but an insignificant amount 
was discovered by the murderers, as they had 
overlooked a room in which were between 400 
and 500 thalers. In a distant part of the house 
a baker slept, but he heard nothing of the deed 
of violence during the night, and it was only 
when in the morning he found none of the family 
to be stirring that the horrid crime was discover- 
ed. A son, who slept in an adjacent windmill, 
and an elder daughter, who remained that night 
at Lippehne, thus escaped the horrid fate of their 
parents and brothers and sisters. The house 
was somewhat isolated, and was guarded by 
three fierce dogs, but they were not heard to give 
any alarm during the night; nor has any trace 
of the murderers been as yet discovered. The 
government has offered a reward of 300 thalers 
for their detection. 





Couxt Cavour.—This great statesman, 
whose recent death has thrown all Italy into 
mourning, was born in Turin, Jaly 14, 1809, 
and at the time of his death, therefore, was near- 
ly fifty two years of age—in the period of greatest 
activity and usefulness. His father was ennobled 
by the late King Charles Albert and left him a 
considerable fortune acquired by trade. He ear- 
ly became distinguished in literature, and soon 
acted a prominent part in the great events which 
agitated the governments of Europe. 





—+-sa-e+ _______— 

A Fact.—It is a well established fact that the 
presence of birds is necessary to successful hus- 
bandry and agriculture. Bat for our little feath- 
ered friends our crops and fruit would be all de- 
stroyed by worms and insects. 





PaicosoruicaL —Life, we are told, is a jour- 
ney, and to see the way in which some people eat, 
you would imagine they were taking in provis- 
ions to last them the whole length of the journey. 





A tiGut Squvueeze.—We rather think that 
the most reluctant slave to vice that we ever saw 
was a poor fellow who had his fingers in one. 

~<. 





“How To tive.”—Many writers profess to 
teach people “how to live.” Culprits on the 
scaffold would like to learn. 

eo + 

Just so.—Farmers may corsole themselves 
that there is far dirtier work than working in the 
dirt. 


- 





Tre Rack —Don’t put human victims to the 








mi , and not by t! of words and 
authorities. 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in this, 
that it shines most when no eyes except those of 
Heaven are upon it. 


Hatred and envy are confined to friends, not 
enemies. We are not apt to envy a man till af- 
ter we have made his acquaintance. 

It is the ruin of many men, because they can- 
not be best, they will — and if they 
may not do as well as they would, they will not 
do as well as they may. 

Benevolence that can be extinguished by in- 
gratitude is no true virtue, but, as it were, base 
tinder, upon which vanity has thrown a spark, 
which is no sooner kindled than extinguished. 

“What is poverty?” asks Jean Paul Richter. 
“ Who is the man that whines under it? The 
pain is but as that of piercing the ear is to « 
maiden—you hang jewels in the wounds.” 

It often happens that they are the best people 
whose characters have been most injured by 
slander, as we often find that to be the sweetest 
fruit which the birds have been pecking at. 

We become oblivious of personal deticiencies 
in the uniform routine of daily drudgery, but 
they will force upon us their unwelcome blank 
on those bright occasions when beauty should 
shine. 

After you have made your progress through a 
course of virtue, imitate the industrious bee, and 
gather from the flowers those things which after- 
wards may be the most useful and serviceable to 
you. 


Hoker’'s Budget. 


To cure the toothache, let an omnibus ran 
over your foot. 

Dog-stealing in the second degree—hooking 
city-made sausages. 

Laugh at no man for his peg nose—you can’t 
tell what may turn up. 

What pies do we refuse to eat, except when 
made into sausages! Pup-pies. 

Above par—State siocks and spoiled boys. 
The latter are not only above par, but above 
grand-par and the whole family. 

The great difference between a carriage wheel 
and a carriage-horse is, that the one goes hetter 
when it is tired, and the other doesn’t. 

Things are so linked together, that Dr. Fran- 
cis said, a rise of 25 per cent. in logwood would 
ruin half the port wine dealers in the country. 

Ladies who have a disposition to punish their 
husbands should recollect that a little warm sun- 
shine will melt an icicle much sooner than a 
regular northeaster. 

“Mike, and is it yerself that can be afther 
telling me how they make ice crame?” “ In 
truth, | can— don’t they bake them in cowld 
ovens, to be sure.” 

The following inscription was copied from a 
tombstone in New Orleans: “Sam Wright an 
Irishman a gentleman, and honest man—shot 
by Sam Oke.” 








g having p d his charch with 
the “ Ten Commandments,” it was wittily said 
that he gave them away because he could not 
keep them. 

A wag up town, passing by a house which had 
been almost consumed by fire, inquired whose it 
was. Being told it was a hatter’s, “ Ah,” said 
he, “then the loss will be felt.’” 

Counsellor, afterwards Chief Justice Bushe. 
being asked which of Mr. Power's company of 
actors he most admired, maliciously replied, 
“ The prompter, for I heard the most and saw 
the least of him.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English language 
very tough. “Dare is look our,” he says, 
“which is to put your head oot and see; and 
look out, which is to hagl in your head not for 
to see—just contrairie.”” 

The Charlestown Advertiser says alady called 





at an apothecary stere a toa days ago, and in- 
quired if he had any tissue paper. The doctor's 
clerk replied in the negative. ‘ Then,” eaid the 


rack ; you may treat hungry horses in that way. ' woman, “I'll take three cents worth of gin.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


A tew years ago a German got out to Peru a 
few hives of hees, an insect formerly anknown 
there The first vear he obtained a plentiful sup- 
ply of honey, but year by year it decreased, unt! 
now the bees will hardly collectany. And why! 
The climate is so equable that flowers can be had 
all the year round, and the sagecious insects hav 

| ing discovered this fact, have evidently lost the 
instinct of hoarding honey for a winter that never 
| cumes, 

Mr. Daniel Hoag, a well-to-do farmer of Grand 
Isle, Vermont, blew out his brains with his fowl 
| ing piece one morning recently. He had been in 

a disordered state for months, said to he ag 
| gravated by the — national trouble. He 

was sixty years of age. 

The herring fisheries of Norway have produced 
the last year 700,000 tons The Norwegian cod 
fishery is on a large scale also. It employs 
24,266 men and produces annually 18,000 tons 

, Large quantities of them are dried and salted for 
exportation. 

The census of England and Wales shows the 

| population to be over twenty millions, an increase 
of over two millions in ten years The popula- 
tion of London is 2 800,000. The emigration 
| from the United Kingdom in ten years is 

2,250,000, 

A lot of Circassian chiefs are figuring in Paris. 
Tt was thought at first they were destined for 
acrobatic exercise in the circus; but they are 
found to be a deputation to the emperor for pro- 
tection of course, against Russia. 

Daniel Day, of Housatonic, shot himself while 
out gunning. He was sitting on a stone wall, 
loading one barrel of a double-barrel gan, when 
the hammer of the other barrel caught and dis- 
charged the contents into his bowels. 

While two sons of Otis Parker of Springfield 
were playing with a gun, the piece was discharg- 
ed, and the contents were lodged in the stomac 
of the youngest, named George, aged thirteen 
years, killing him almost instantly. 

Patrick Smith, residing in Newark, N. J., 
died recently from hydrophobia. Some two 
months since he was bitten in the hand by a small 
dog with which he was playing, but paid no at- 
tention to the wound which soon healed. 





Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times asserts “ from posi- 
tive knowledge,” that Miss Josephine Gougen- 
heim has taken her departure for California, 
where, we trust, she will reap a double harvest— 
of gold and popularity. 

Although the number of miners has increased 
from 35,000, in 1853. to 108,000, at the close of 
the past year, the yield of gold in the Australian 
fields was $60,000,000 in 1853, but in 1860, only 
$40,000,000. 

The lineal descendant of George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, and the representative of that once 
noble family which founded the colony of Mary- 
land, has been for eight years an imprisoned 
debtor in London. 

A man recently purchased a link of sausage, 
“long drawn out,” and was nearly choked to 
death by a piece of brass collar, marked “ Fido.” 
How the collar got into the sausage, is the 
question. 

Mr. Charles Dillon has been doing exceeding- 
ly well bndiey readings in — His receipts 
have ave! $150 per night, which is very good 
for Mr. 1. to draw solus. be 4 

The crops in the Sacramento valley are repre- 
sented as being dried up, by long continued 
drought; the prospects of a are repre- 
sented as being very gloomy. 

It ought to be generally known that any man 
may, on his hands and knees, safely traverse ice 
which would not nearly bear up his weight when 
on his feet. 

The Egyptians first used stones and bricks to 
write on—afterwards a paper was made of papy- 
rus, which was used 2000 years—next came 
parchment. 

The Kings of Siam have presented to the Em- 
peror of France a valuable collection of animals, 
for the most part rare and unknown in Europe. 


Ladies of an uncertain age, when they begin 
to despair of “sitting up” with somebody, en- 
deavor to find a substitute in Leau-he tea. 

Punch says the prevalent complaint at the gold 
diggings is that people don’t know the difference 
between “ mine” and “ thine.” 

A Pennsylvania regiment have presented to 
General Scott a magnificent horse which cost 
$2300. 

A sausage factory was burned down lately. It 
is supposed to have been set on fire by a bereaved 
dog. 

Nothing will give a greater lustre to all your 
virtues than modesty. 

Manhood, through zeal of doing good, seeketh 
high place for its occasions, 

A jest is no argument, and loud laughter no 
+ demonstration. 





Mar 
arriages. 

In this city, by Rev. KE. E. Hale, Mr John Wells Cum- 
ing: to Miss Abba M. Clark. 

By Kev. A. Bisikie, Mr. Wm. F. Howie to Miso Eliza- 
beth Hurd 

By Kev F. H. Newhall, Mr. Charles H. Poor to Miss 
Mary M. Warren 

By Kev. CN. Smith, Mr. Marton Garity to Miss Mary 
A. MeDevith, Mr. James Hickey to Mise Elien Usileban 

By Kev Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charles Herbert to Miss 
Emily Frances Btow. 

By 8 Kowland Lart, George G. Perkins to Miss Made- 
line E. Merritt 

At East Boston, by Kev WH. Cudworth, Mr. David 
P. Thompson, to Mire Catherine A. Ford 

At Charlestown, by Kev H.C. Graves, Mr. George N 
Foster to Miss Addie V. Woodward. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Dr. Putnam, Mr Joseph Hough- 
ton to Miss Adeline Seaver 





Wiggins to Mies Mary KE Maio 
At Newburyport, Mr Eawin Blood to Mise Mary EB. 


m pron 
As erchoter, by Kev. J. T. Pettee, Mr. John E Fimp- 
son to Mies Louies EB Saunders 

At South Dedhem, by Kev. Mr Colburn, Mr # 8 Mor 
rill to Miss Heurietta Winslow 

At Framicgbam, by Kev KF Putnam, Hon J OW 
Boyden to Mise Fannie & Kingsbary 

At Brookline, by Rev lr Lamson, Mr Henry 6 
Beavens to Mus Emily G. Hustiv 


Deaths. 


Io this city, Mre Sereh Murdock, @, Miss Mary C 
Lawrence, lf 





At East Boston. Mra. Charlotte Damrei!, 1 Mise Jase 
pline K Pierce, 19 

At Routh Boston. Mr Charles Henry Morley, 23 

At Charlestown, Mra. Hannah Buri, 7% 

At Koubery, Mr Abmer B Viaher 45 

At West Koxbury, Mr Timothy Paine, 74. Mre De 
oreh Barnes M4 

At Cambridge, Mise Kebecea P Jarvis 

At Cambridgepott. Mr Joho M Kouho, 71 

At Chelsea, Mre Serah 8 Proden. i+ 

At Lowgewood, Mr James D Koaeet! 51 


At Randolph, Mr Bamuel Walee #2 

At Tavows. Mr Henry Hill. % 

At Dertmouth, Mre Mary Ryder 70 

At Exet Medway, Mre. Her.b Ano Henting. 65. 

At North Pembrote, Mire Jute’ Btodder, 37 
—) 


At Bales, Mr Sciomen Varney, *1 Mre Eether Var 


ney, *2 
At New Braintree. Mr Jonathan Nye 4 
At HKeveriy. Mies Haomad G Borby, 22 
At Chieepee Mre Lory Day 74 
At Lyao. Mr Hache! Facard, 62 
At Nee Bediord. Mr Jobe B Ciart, it 









































{Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
TO LAURA. 





Yes, long we lived together, love, from childhood's happy 
morning, 
A few short paces only our homes did separate ; 
And with the early daylight—the day's first sunny dawn- 


ing: 
We met to play our childish sports beside the garden 
gate. 
And as we grew from childhood up we were together 
often ; 
We played upon the grassy lawn and on the river's 
shore; 
And the birds sang sweetly round us, our youthfal minds 
to soften, 
To love the scenes of nature—but we loved each other 
more. 
Amid the fields we lingered long and plucked the choice 
wild flowers— 


The violets, the biue bells, and the honeysuckles sweet ; 

We built a little playhouse, too, amid the sylvan bowers, 

And with the flowers we gathered round we decked our 
green retreat. 


As you were approachi idenhood, and I to hood 
growing, 
That deep mysterious feeling within our bosoms came: 
That chord of love that thrills us—that spark within us 
glowing: 
Which, lit at Beauty's altars, expands into a flame! 





O, how we loved each other with a love so pure, undying, 
The romance added romance to our love! 
How many pleasant hours we spent—those hours too 


swiftly flying: 
And pledged our love, eternal love, within the chestnut 
grove. 
Ah, then in evening's stilly hour we walked down to the 
river, 
And the moon looked down upon us with a calm and 
smiling eye, 
And half revealed the blushes that thy fair face then 
came over; 
While the stars shone out bewitchingly through the 
blue evening sky! 


And could we part, 0 Laura!—how could we part forever, 
And I no more thy face to see, thy silvery tones to hear? 
Could cruel fate thus separate two hearts whom none 
should sever, 
And with one blow thus overthrow the hopes we held 
so dear? 
We met one evening, Laura, all sad and broken-hearted, 
Beneath the spreading chestnut shade, two lovers so 
forlora ; 
I grasped thy hand—one sigh, one kiss, and then we 


parted, 
And Nature in her silence all around us seemed to 
mourn. 


That kiss a thrill remaineth still within my memory, 
Laura, 


Though many years have wheeled their sphere into 


eternity ; 
And still I feel thy soft lips steai in gentle presence o'er 


me, 
And still in thy bright sunny eye my image now I see! 


The sun looks cold and dimly down where once he shone 
so brightly, 
The murmuring river hath no sound my senses now to 


cheer; 
And smiling Nature with the spring seems not to smile so 
lightly, 
As I wander forth in solitude—for Laura is not here! 





(Written for The Flag of our Upion.] 
BLANCHETTE. 
A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Dinst ever winter in Havana, gentle reader? 
Didst ever breathe for a period of months the soft, 
tropical atmosphere of this island of the sun? 
Didst ever eat of the ripened orange and rose 
apple in the clime of their growth? If not, then 
thou hast never enjoyed what, to one born in the 
hazy clime of Albion, or the northern sections of 
these United States, is little less than Elysium. 
Gem of the ocean! bright, sunny, genial Cuba, 
with thy riches of floral wealth, thy mineral 
products and thy fruits; ah! nowhere else is 
life so easily sustained, nowhere is Nature so 
prodigal and beautiful. 

It was the twilight hour when our story opens 
in one of those island plantations far beyond 
Guiness—that hour, which in the tropics is ever 
so soft, so rosy, so fragrant and lovely altogether. 
The slaves had finished their toil for the day, 
and sat in quiet groups about the entrances of 
their huts, or here and there were playing at 
some trifling game of push-stick upon the ground. 
Further off, away from the plantation house, a 
small group were chanting some rude African 
song to the monotonous notes ofadrum. The 
overseers lounged lazily, and smoked their cigars, 
and on the broad portico of the house sat a group 
of persons composed of the planter and his 
family. 

They were Creoles—that is, natives of the 
island, and the old planter and his wife, and one 
beautiful daughter, constituted, with the various 
domestics and overseers, the family of Buena 
Esp , as the pl was called. Every 
plantation in Cuba has its own name, after the 
taste of its owner, and this one bore the title we 
have given, which in English signifies Good 
Hope, and was as fine a one as is known in the 
whole district of Alguizar. We said it was the 
twilight hour; the shades of evening were thick- 
ening now, and the bright myriads of fire flies 
began to glisten through the dewy atmosphere, 
and the soft breathing of the zephyrs to be more 
and more fragrant of the wild heliotrope and 
orange blossoms of the plantation. 

Blanchette, the old planter’s daughter, touch- 
ed her guitar lightly, and sang one of those gay, 
Castilian songs with which the Spanish language 
abounds. Sweet was the young girl’s voice, 
mellow as the pedorena of her native land—and 
it floated over the flowery and fragrant fields 
like a magic spell. Even the rude slaves left 
their game of push-stick, and came slowly for- 
ward, and leaned against the angles of the house, 
or the many posts of the piazza, The distant 
drum was stopped, and the party crept toward 
the spot where the young Creole was singing. 
Strange was the effect of her notes upon the rude, 
half-naked Africans, and now they threw them- 
selves on the grocnd, and resting their heads in 
their hands, gazed fixedly on her features. Tru- 
ly, Blanchette had a strange, but attentive au- 
dience. 

But hark! she pauses and listens, and several 
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near her do the same. A large African slave, 


ear to the ground for a moment, and then rising 
to his feet, pointed toward Guiness, and told his 
young mistress in broken Spanish, that horses 
were on the road. A bright flash of intelligence 
overspread Blanchette’s face, which, even to the 
most unobservant, told at once that those sounds, 
come they from whence they might, were wel- 
come ones to her. The old planter, and his 
stately, but really fine-looking wife, exchanged 
glances of intelligence ; and one of the French 
overseers removing his cigar for a moment made 
some remark to his nearest companion. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoots grew nearer 
and nearer, and soon there dashed through the 
cloud of fire-flies that seemed to swarm some 
eight feet or so above the ground, three horse- 
men, one a little in advance of the rest. He 
who first approached the house gracefully dis- 
mounted, and tossing his reins to one of the oth- 
er two, who were evidently attendants, he greet- 
ed the little party, and extended a hand and 
kind salutation to Blanchette, who, on her part, 
seemed only too happy at the meeting. The 
new comer wore the undress of the Spanish army, 
and was evidently an officer of rank, and a fine, 
noble-looking one, too, with those full, healthy 
developments of figure that cannot but please 
the eye, when combined, as in this case, with an 
intelligent and handsome countenance. 

They were well-matched, the beautiful young 
girl and the handsome officer. Blanchette bore 
all the prominent characteristics of her race ; 
full in person, with a soft, olive complexion, and 
hair profuse, and raven in texture. She was 
young, for not more than seventeen summers 
had shone upon her, artless and gentle as a child. 
The contamination of city life had never reached 
her; true, she often went to Havana on state oc- 
casions, to respond to cards issued by the gov- 
ernor-general to all the planters and their fam- 
ilies who were rich, and in good standing, but 
she was glad to get back again to her few coun- 
try friends, her books, her music, and her favor- 
ite pet animals, never forgetting her little am- 
bling, Cuban pony, which bore her so swiftly 
and so easily over the smooth plantation roads 
of the district. 

It was more her simplicity and purity of char- 
acter that had challenged the Jove and admira- 
tion of Carlo Valenza, than her personal beauty, 
prominent as that was, and superior, too, in 
comparison with three fourths of the city belles 
ot Havana. His own rank, that of lieutenant 
colonel, gave him the entree everywhere, and 

quently he was d to seeing the 
best society of the island. But above them all, 
he had chosen for his love the sweet and gentle 
Blanchette Frolossa. Chance had first brought 
them together six months before, and already 
had they plighted their loves—that is, with their 
eyes—many times. Of course the planter and 
his good wife were not blind spectators, but they 
seemed satisfied. 

The policy of the home government has ever 
been to keep separate the two races of pure Cas- 
tilians and the native-born or Creole popula- 
tion, because the former are what the queen 
sends to fill the ranks of her army in Cuba; and 
also they guard, and keep the population in sub- 
jection. The native-born Cuban is rejected al- 
together from every office, from any position in 
the church or the army. This causes a wide 
gulf of feeling to separate the army and govern- 
ment officials from the natives, so that in time of 
insurrection, or an attempt at revolution, there 
is no undue sympathy existing between the army 
and the people. 

For this obvious reason, the government sets 
its face, and even in some instances, its laws, 
against the intermarriage between the Castilians 
and Creoles, and officers of the army, and even 
the common soldiery never find wives on the 
island. The reader will at once see that the 
visits of Colonel Valenza to Blanchette, if known 
at head quarters, would have caused a reprimand 
at least, from the governor-general, if indeed it 
did not lead to the temporary annulling of his 
commission, and sending the young officer home 
to Madrid. The meetings, therefure, between 
them had been of a clandestine nature; but this 
only rendered them the sweeter—for that love 
must be tame indeed, that flows straight on, un- 
interrupted in its course, with no troubles to sur- 
mount, no difficulties to conquer. 

Tuacon was one of the most wary, cunning, 
and relentless governors that Cuba ever had, and 
yet in many respects he was one of its best of- 
ficials ; for, while he was most rigid, he was also, 
as a general'thing, most just. But on this point 
of intermarriage between the officers and the 
daughters of the Creole planters, he was decided, 
indeed. He had visited the two or three con- 
nections of this sort which had been consummat- 
ed, with signal punishment and severity. It was 
one of the laws of Spain, and he enforced them 
all most resolutely; but seeing with his sove- 
reign’s eyes, and knowing the home policy, he 
euturced this with peculiar zeal. 

As the young officer and Blanchette walked 
over the large alley of mangoes and pomegran- 
ates, after he had partaken of a glass of claret, 
and some ripe fruit to refresh him, the young 
moon gradually stole upward in the blue sky, 
and lighted up the scene with a radiant, silver 
hue. The fragrant coffee blossoms loaded the 
atmosphere ; and with their arms intertwined, 
the lovers strolled far into the alleys of the plan- 
tation, until pausing at a rustic shelter, and rude 
seat, they sat down together and talked as two 
loving and contiding hearts might be supposed 
to, such a night, and with such a scene before 
their eyes. One word led to another, until the 
soldier, his heart full of the tenderest passion, 
sank on his knee, and pressing Blanchette’s 
hand to his heart, declared in words, burning 





words, the love which he had never before 
spoken. 
But hark! At the moment the undergrowth 


yields to the sound and pressure of soft footsteps, 
the young officer springs to his feet, and his 
sword glitters in the bright moonlight. One 
moment, it was but for a moment, a face peered 
forth from the tall yellow flags that lined the 
alley, and then it was gone—whither, he could 


| not discover, although he sought for it. The 
following a sort of instinct that perhaps he had | 
practised at home when he was a boy, put his | 





face and its owner had escaped. His purpose 
there could have meant no good to the lovers— 
& sort of instinct seemed to say as much to both ; 
and though Blanchette wept when he repeated 
to her his love, and finally answered him as his 
heart would wish, yet, as they walked silently 
home, a cloud seemed to be hovering over their 
souls, though but just now they had become so 
happy. 

Long before the break of day on the following 
morning, Carlo Valenza and his two armed at- 
tendants were mounted, and waving his hand to 
Blanchette, who stood in her dressing-robe at 
her balcony window, he bade her a gentle fare- 
well; and pressing the spurs into his horse’s 
side, dashed through the long lane of palms that 
formed the entrance to the plantation. The gen- 
tle girl listened to the receding sound of the 
horses’ feet as they stole over the plantation, for 
many minutes, until at last they died away al- 
together. The colonel was making the best of 
his way over a ten league route to Havana, where 
he must be before the morning full parade, to 
avoid suspicion. 

That morning at nine o’clock, when the divis- 
ion of cavalry was drawn up in the rear of the 
barracks for the inspection of the governor-gen- 
eral, Colonel Valenza was at his post. True, 
his face was flushed after his hard ride of thirty 
miles, but he had refreshed himself with a cold 
bath and a cup of strong coffee, and few would 
have surmised the feat he had just performed. 
But the young officer was ill at ease. He knew 
that Tacon watched his officers with a jealous 
eye, and somehow he could not forget that face 
which peered at him for just one minute on the 
Alguizar plantation, and then so suddenly disap- 
peared. His own two trusty followers he knew 
he need not suspect, but he felt that somehow 
there was danger in his last visit to the beautiful 
Blanchette. After parade that day, the young 
officer was formally summoned before the gov- 
ernor-general. He knew very well what was 
coming. That face that had for the moment 
gazed at him, and then vanished, was that of the 
governor’s spy. 

“You were last night at Alguizar, Colonel 
Valenza?” said Tacon, inquiringly. 

“Signor, I was.” 

“T like your frankness. And you then visited 
the Senorita Frolossa ?” 

“Signor, you are correct.” 

“You know the penalty, I presume, of a 
Spanish officer’s marrying a Creole.” 

“Signor, I do.” 

“Colonel Valenza, you have your warning, 
and may now retire,” said Tacon. 

With the comfortable assurance that he was 
certain to be dismissed from the service in dis- 
grace, if he pursued the passion for the dear little 
Creole any further, the young officer sought his 
barracks in no very cheerful mood. The fol- 
lowing evening the plantation at Alguizar pre- 
sented the same general aspect as it had done on 
the everling which we have described, only that 
in place of the young Saamsh officer, there was 
a Creole youth of about Blanchette’s age. He 
was handsome, well-formed, and had a fine bear- 
ing withal, but there was a certain sinister ex- 

ion in his ¢ e—a certain secret 
something, that spoke of treachery, and deep, 
revengeful passion sleeping in his soul. His 
eyes were bent on the charming Creole girl as 
she touched her guitar, lightly and gracefully, 
but she seemed scarcely to heed him at all. It 
would not have required long for an observant 
eye to discern that this youthful person was a 
lover, but not a favored suitor; that he was con- 
scious of having a rival, and moreover, that he 
felt keenly Blanchette’s neglect. 

“ Antoine,” said the young girl, addressing 
him at last by name. 

“Yes, Blanchette,” was the ready reply of 
the dark-eyed young man. 

“Tt is very calm and pleasant, to-night,” she 
continued, as though she had only spoken to him 
to draw him out from the silence he had assumed. 

“Tt is very clear and beautiful, and so it was 
last night. You had a visitor last evening, had 
you not?” 

“ Yes, I had two.” 

atest? 

* Fes.” 

“JT thought there had been but one, save 
attendants.” 

“You forget he who peered at us for a mo- 
ment, and then fled !’”” 

“T forget-—I—I—how should I forget—what 
do you mean, Blanchette?” And the young 
Creole showed the utmost confusion while he 
spoke. 

“Antoine ?” 

“ Blanchette.” 

“Ts not this your spur?” she asked, reaching 
a heavy horseman’s spur from the window case- 
ment behind her. 

“It—that is to say—yes!” replied the angry 
Creole. “It is my spur.” 

“ You lost it from your heel last night when 
spying upon me and my friend, Colonel Valenza. 
Will you deny it?” 

“I deny nothing,” replied Antoine, angrily. 

“You have come from Havana this afternoon, 
Antoine.” 

“ You speak truly.” 

“It is enough,” said the high spirited girl. 
“Let us never meet again. I will know you no 
longer. Farewell!” 

With burning temples and heaving chest, the 
young Creole mumbled an oath, and passing to 
the rear of the plantation house, made a signal 
which was answered by aslave, who brought 
him his horse, and in another moment both mas- 
ter and servant were galloping out of the alley 
of palms into the main road. Blanchette had 
ingeniously discovered the spy of the previous 
evening, and having quietly exposed him, she 
bade him farewell forever, though they had been 
playmates from childhood. 

The reader will already have discovered the 
relation in which Antoine stood to the beautiful 
young girl. The plantations of their parents 
nearly joined, and these two young persons had 
been brought up together. 





Thus, an intimacy 
had sprung up between them; but though An- 
toine doubtless loved her as well as he was capa- 


ble of loving, yet she had never felt her heart 





warm toward him. Since the evident attach- 
ment which had sprung up between Blanchette 
and the young soldier, Colonel Valenza, had 
been realized by Antoine, his heart was filled 
with bitterness, and its native vileness began to 
manifest itself in many ways. Thus, knowing 
the penalty that the Spanish officer incurred, he 
took good care to inform Tacon of their intima- 
cy, and thus endeavor to defeat the plans of his 
rival 

With this explanation, we have placed our | 
characters plainly before our readers. Antoine 
had succeeded, as we have seen, in placing Col- 
one! Valenza in a very unpleasant situation—for 
while that officer loved Blanchette most dearly, | 
yet to be disgraced and dismissed from the hon- 
orable position he held in the army was a very 
serious matter. He would have considered any 
personal sacrifice as nothing in comparison with 
her love, and the right to enjoy her tender affee- 
tion; but how to support himself if he lost his 
commission, how to hold up his head in public 
after being disgraced by dismissal from the ser- 
vice—these were weighty considerations; what 
should he do? 

Thus stood matters between the lovers. Blan- 
chette understood fully the position of affairs— 
she knew very well, as week after week passed, 
why the young soldier came not to her side. 
But his letters came, and a thousand little 
thoughtfully chosen tokens of his love, all of 
which were very dear to the young girl. Her 
parents were of an easy, quiet temperament, and 
were inclined to let everything, that did not in- 
terfere with their comforts or position, pass on 
unheeded. Therefore they did not trouble Blan- 
chette about this affair, but left her to manage it 
herself. Of course they saw these frequent tok- 
ens of remembrance, but they took no particular 
heed of them. Perhaps the father kissed his 
daughter playfully, and hinted at these matters, 
but never talked with her seriously about them. 

* * * * * 

A twelvemonth has passed since the events 
we have just narrated took place—a long twelve- 
month to the young Creole girl—a long twelve- 
month to Colonel Valenza—a fearfully long 
twelvemonth to Antoine, steeped in crime, de- 
bauchery, and every species of dissipation. But 
the scene to which we wish more particularly to 
call the attention of our readers, is transpiring 
within the walls of the prison in the rear of the 
main barracks, in the Plaza des Armes of Ha- 
vana. A group of young officers are ding 


ey 


doubted not that but for his interference he might 
one day have called Blanchette his wife. Lack 
ing the true courage and daring that would have 
made him behave in a manly way, even in tak 
ing his revenge, he determined by intrigue and 
serpent like cunning, to work his rival's ruin 
While passing two years in Paris for educational 
purposes, as most of the planters’ sons do, he 
had not only learned somewhat of the classics, 
but also much of intrigue, and dissipation of 
every sort. 


10, 


Having now no inclination to re 


| main with his parents on the plantation, he took 


up his quarters at once in Havana. 
Colonel Valenza knew not who was the spy 


that had informed against him concerning his 


affection for Blanchette; she had never told him 
aught of Antoine, whom indeed, he had never 
met, and therefore when the young Creole sought 
him out, and managed to get introduced to him, 
it was as a stranger. Antoine commenced at 
once his plan of ruining his rival. By degrees, 
studying his tastes and inclinations, he gradually 
introduced him to gambling saloons, freely pay- 
ing all bills himself; and he also soon led Val- 
enza to frequent and copious indulgence in wine 
and liquors, until day by day these habits began 
to fasten themselves upon him, and their stima- 
las to become a necessity. 

The cunning tempter watched the effects of 
his scheme with fiendish satisfaction, and gloried 
in the downfall of one whom he so bitterly hated 
Poor Valenza, thoughtless, unhappy on account 
of his continued separation from her he loved, 
and unsuspecting the rascality of Antoine, be- 
came an easy prey, until at last his leisure hours 
were entirely passed in gaming and wine-drink- 
ing. On one of these occasions, Antoine think- 
ing that all was ripe for his long-wished-for de- 
nouement, caused, by adroit management, a 
quarrel between Valenza and the keeper of the 
billiard-room where they frequently resorted. 

The man was a worthless rascal, bloated with 
liquor, and easily made angry. By a little cun- 
ning on Antoine’s part, he caused him, even 
while pretending to appease him, to attack Col- 
onel Valenza with his dirk, and even attempt 
his life. Though partially overcome with wine, 
the young soldier was a practised swordsman, 
and perfect master of his weapon, and therefore 
he easily discomfited his assailant, who with- 
drew, thoroughly punished for his temerity. But 
he again returned, heated by more drink, and 
again attacked Colonel Valenza, This time 
the fight was hot and quick, and Antoine, while 





by the main entrance to the scowling walls of 
the military keep, and are talking earnestly and 
hurriedly about some inmate, apparently, and 
deploring his approaching fate. 

“To think that Colonel Valenza, the proud- 
hearted, handsome lieutenant-colonel of the 10th, 
should be about to be shot for murder !”” exclaim- 
ed a young ofticer of the same regiment, with a 
heavy sigh. 

“It is indeed hard to realize his present situa- 
tion, and the position he held a year since,’’ re 
plied another. 

“The gaming-table, and the wine-cup are the 
secret of it all,” said a third, earnestly. 

“ Or rather that devil, Antoine Nazro,” said 
the first speaker. ‘‘ He is the beginning and end 
of all poor Valenza’s trouble.” 

“ So he is to be shot at high noon?” said one 
of the speakers. 

“Yes; Tacon gave him his choice to die as 
he would, although that black-hearted Antoine 
swore blankly that the colonel killed the man.” 

“ That’s generous in Tacon, because he might 
garrote him if he chose, for the offence he’s found 
guilty of,” continued another. 

This brief conversation, overheard on the 
outside of the prison, will in some measure pre- 
pare the reader for the sight to which we would 
introduce him within those fearful gates. Few 
ever came forth from thence save to execution, 
and its dumb, cold stones could bear witness to 
much of sadness and misery. 

This is the cell! How dark and damp it is— 
pause fora moment, until the eye becomes ac- 
customed to the change from mid-day light to 
this darkness. See in yonder corner, wrapped 
in a long, military camp-cloak, and seated on a 
low stool, the figure of the prisoner. His face 
is hidden in the fulds of the cloak, and there is 
only the crown of his foraging cap visible. Alas ! 
Colonel Valenza, have you been brought to this ? 
Is it shame that leads you thus to hide your face ? 
It cannot be fear,—too often have you braved 
death in various forms, to tremble at its approach 
now. And they say without, that gambling and 
drink have caused your fall. Curses upon the 
witching cards, a hundred curses upon the wine- 
cup! 

See—now the prisoner starts—the moving of 
those bolts and bars discloses to the cur a fear- 
ful story; the minions of the law have come to 
claim their victim. It is exactly mid-day, the 
hour appointed for the execution of Colonel 
Valenza, and that is the executioner’s step now 
heard in the damp passage-way. He comes to 
deliver up the prisoner for military execution, 
not half satisfied to be cheated out of his leyiti- 
mate business of garroting the condemned. Hith- 
er he comes. And see—a sort of shudder passes 
over the figure of the prisoner. Why is the fig- 
ure so silent? It might be dead, for all the re- 
sponse it gives to the jailor’s summons ! 

The rough hand of the officer removes the 
cloak, and then the cap, while an exclamation 





of astonishment falls from his lips! No Colonel 

Valenza is there, no condemned officer of the | 
10th regiment, bntin his stead, a young girl! | 
her long hair now escaping from beneath the 
foraging cap, has fallen about her neck and per- | 
son in wild confusion. But, behold her with an | 
air of wonderful calmness dash it back as though 

concealment were no longer of any use for her | 
purpose, and gazing with her clear, undaunted | 
eye upon the scowling jailor, present the lovely | 
form and fair features of Blanchette Frolossa, the 
young and gentle Creole, whose ar 


the reader has made in the twil ght of Alguizar! 


jaaintance 


It will be necessary to go back in the date of 
our narrative, in order to explain our story to 
the full comprehension of all. When Antoine 
found his suit to Blanchette entirely fruitless, he 
realized that Colonel Valenza was the cause, and 


he pretended to be separating the combatants, 
stabbed the gambler to the heart, and he fell, 
quite dead! 

Stupefied at the sight of his assassin’s lifeless 
body, Valenza permitted himself to be arrested 
on the spot; and though he had not intended to 
tuke the man’s life, he thought he had done so. 
The trial not long after took place ; the defence, 
on the account of this belief of the prisoner, was 
feeble. He did not deny the murder, though he 
did deny the intention, while Antoine, with ap- 
parent sadness, protested before the tibunal, 
that how much svever it waa averse to his feel- 
ings to bear witness to the fact, yet he was forced 
to swear that he saw Valenza strike the blow 
that killed the keeper of the cafe! 

Tacon, as we have before intimated, was strict- 
ly just; and though the murdered man was a 
Creole, and the officer a Spaniard, though one 
was a worthless and degraded creature, while 
the other was a valued and popular officer in his 
sovereign’s service, still he meted out justice 
with an even hand, and Colonel Valenza was 
condemned, as we have seen, to die! Content 
with what he had brought about, Antoine tre- 
turned to Alguizar, and seeking out Blanchette, 
he disavowed all affection for her now, but at 
the same time, disclosed the situation of Colonel 
Valenza, denounced him as a murderer, and 
told the gentle girl that no earthly power could 
now save him from a disgraceful death—and 
even announcing to her the day appointed for 
his execution. 

Blanchette, though so young, was a girl of 
much character. True, she had not seen him 
whom she loved so well, fora whole year—but 
she knew that he loved her still, fur in all his 
wild career during the last twelvemonth, he had 
not forgotten to write frequently to her. She 
fully realized the insuperable objection that ex- 
isted to their union, and though she felt that 
even that would not separate them, had she been 
Valenza, or Valenza the simple plantation girl 
that she was, yet she reasoned (and no doubt 
philosophically), “he loves me, I know he does ; 
but men cannot love as we do—they have the 
world to turn to, but we, if we are deserted, have 
only our own hearts with which to commune, 
and our closets wherein to pray, and still love 
ont” 

She listened with no outward emotion to An- 
toine’s story of her lover's crime and ruin; she 
did not tell the cunning Creole that she believed 
he had a hand in the business, in some way, but 
she thought so, nevertheless Her quick discern- 
ment enabled her to read the evil spirit in the 
very tones of Antoine’s voice, and the abashed 
Creole turned uneasily away from her scorching 
clanccs. He was troubled. and vexed with 
himself that he could not, unmoved, withstand 
her gaze. Sach ever is the weakness of guilt 
It is suspicious always, and the eye of innocence 
abashes it equally with the stern eye of justice 
and the law. 

When Colonel Valenza was a prosperous and 
favorite officer of the royal troops, when for her 
to seek him would have been to involve Arm in 
trouble and military disgrace, Blanchette had 
heroically silenced the promptings of her heart, 
and remained solitary and alone at Alguizar 
But now that he was unfortunate, nay, even 
to him could 
immediately resolved 


upon her course. No sacrifice that she could 


condemned to death, and her vieit 


only reflect upon her, sh 


make for him, was worthy of a mom 

sideration in her generous and unselfich soul 
He was in trouble; he needed consolation, and 
perhaps even some material assistance, that a 


devoted hand and wil 





g heart might afford. 
She would go to him at once ' 
Blanchette had an abun! of frends in the 


city, and an excuse of a visit to them was easly 


given to her parents, and every facility granted 
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foubted not that 
yne day have called Blanchette his wife. Lack- 
ig the true courage and daring that would have 
iade him behave in a manly way, even in tak- 
ig his revenge, he determined, by intrigue and 
‘rpent-like cunning, to work his rival’s ruin. 
Vhile passing two years in Paris for educational 
irposes, as most of the planters’ sons do, he 
id not only learned somewhat of the classics 
ut also much of intrigue, and dissipation of 
ery sort. Having now no inclination to re- 
ain with his parents on the plantation, he took 
p his quarters at once in Havana, 
Colonel Valenza knew not who was the spy 

‘at had informed against him concerning his 

Yection for Blanchette; she had never told him 

ught of Antoine, whom indeed, he had never 

et, and therefore when the young Creole sought 

im out, and managed to get introduced to him, 
"was as a stranger. Antoine commenced at 

ice his plan of ruining his rival. By degrees, 

udying his tastes and inclinations, he gradually 
troduced him to gambling saloons, freely pay- 
‘ig all bills himself; and he also soon led Val- 

\za to frequent and copious indulgence in wine 

id liquors, until day by day these habits began 

» fasten themselves upon him, and their stimu- 

3 to become a necessity. 

The cunning tempter watched the effects of 

8 scheme with fiendish satisfaction, and gloried 

the downfall of one whom he so bitterly hated. 

oor Valenza, thoughtless, unhappy on account 

“his continued separation from her he loved, 
nd pecting the lity of Antoine, be- 

ime an easy prey, until at last his leisure hours 

ere entirely passed in gaming and wine-drink- 
ig- On one of these occasions, Antoine think- 

g that all was ripe for his long-wished-for de- 

yuement, caused, by adroit management, a 
uarrel between Valenza and the keeper of the 

lliard-room where they frequently resorted. 

The man was a worthless rascal, bloated with 

juor, ard easily made angry. By a little cun- 
ing on Antoine’s part, he caused him, even 
hile pretending to appease him, to attack Col- 
nel Valenza with his dirk, and even attempt 

3 life. Though partially overcome with wine, 
‘© young soldier was a practised swordsman, 
ad perfect master of his weapon, and therefore 
2 easily di fited his ilant, who with- 
rew, thoroughly punished for his temerity. But 
» again returned, heated by more drink, and 
cain attacked Colonel Valenza. This time 

e fight was hot and quick, and Antoine, while 
® pretended to be separating the combatants, 
abbed the gambler to the heart, and he fell, 
ite dead! 

Stupefied at the sight of his assassin’s lifeless 
ody, Valenza permitted himself to be arrested 
a the spot; and though he had not intended to 
tke the man’s life, he thought he had done so. 
“he trial not long after took place ; the defence, 
n the account of this belief of the prisoner, was 
eble. He did not deny the murder, though he 
‘id deny the intention, while Antoine, with ap- 
irent sadness, protested before the tribunal, 
hat how much soever it was averse to his feel- 
igs to bear witness to the fact, yet he was forced 
» swear that he saw Valenza strike the blow 
1at killed the keeper of the cafe! 

Tacon, as we have before intimated, was strict- 

just; and though the murdered man was a 
‘reole, and the officer a Spaniard, though one 
as a worthless and degraded creature, while 

‘\e other was a valued and popular officer in his 
vereign’s service, still he meted out justice 
ith an even hand, and Colonel Valenza was 
ndemned, as we have seen, to die! Content 
ith what he had brought about, Antoine re- 
rned to Alguizar, and seeking out Blanchette, 

di ed all affection for her now, but at 
2 same time, disclosed the situation of Colonel 
venza, denounced him as a murderer, and 
'd the gentle girl that no earthly power could 
w save him from a disgraceful death—and 
en announcing to her the day appointed for 
‘ execution. 

Blanchette, though so young, was a girl of 
ich character. True, she had not seen him 
‘om she loved so well, fora whole year—but 
e knew that he loved her still, for in all his 
Id career during the last twelvemonth, he had 
t forgotten to write frequently to her. She 
‘ly realized the insuperable objection that ex- 
ed to their union, and though she felt that 
on that would not separate them, had she been 
denza, or Valenza the simple plantation girl 
\t she was, yet she reasoned (and no doubt 
ilosophically), “he loves me, I know he does ; 
‘men cannot love as we do—they have the 
rid to turn to, but we, if we are deserted, have 
ly our own hearts with which to commune, 
d our closets wherein to pray, and still love 
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She listened with no outward emotion to An- 
ne’s story of her lover’s crime and ruin; she 
{ not tell the cunning Creole that she believed 
had a hand in the business, in some way, but 
thought so, nevertheless Her quick discern- 
‘nt enabled her to read the evil spirit in the 
‘y tones of Antoine’s voice, and the abashed 
cole turned uneasily away from her scorching 
nes. He was troubled, and vexed with 
nself that he could not, unmoved, withstand 
cgaze. Such ever is the weakness of guilt. 
is suspicious always, and the eye of innocence 
ishes it equally with the stern eye of justice 
1 the law. 
When Colonel Valenza was a prosperous and 
orite officer of the royal troops, when for her 
seek him would have been to involve Aum in 
uble and military disgrace, Blanchette had 
vically silenced the promptings of her heart, 
1 remained solitary and alone at Alguizar. 
t now that he was unfortunate, nay, even 
idemned to death, and her visit to him could 
y reflect upon fer, she immediately resolved 
m her course. No sacrifice that she could 
ke for him, was worthy of a momeut’s con- 
ration in her generous and unselfish soul. 
was in trouble; he needed consolation, and 
haps even some material assistance, that a 
oted hand and willing heart might afford. 





but for his interference he might 














» would go to him at once ! 

Blanchette had an abundance of friends in the 
y, and an excuse of a visit to them was easily 
en to her parents, and every facility granted 































her for her declared purpose. Of course her 
first business was to gain admission to Valenza, 
who, even in his sorrow, was overjoyed to clasp 


her to his heart, and reiterate those declarations | 


of love which he had made to her in a happy 
hour in the country. He told her the truth hon- 
estly, and when he divulged the name of him 
who had been his boon companion, Blanchette 
understood all, and she astonished him by her 
explanation. Yet Valenza in his generosity, 
did not wholly blame Antoine—he was half in- 
clined to find some excuse for him, for he be- 
lieved him sincere. 

“Why, Blanchette, when that fellow came 
upon me a second time,” said the soldier, ‘‘ An- 
toine drew his dagyer, and rushed to my as- 
sistance.” 

“Did he draw his dagger?” asked the girl, 
quickly and earnestly. 

“Yoo.” 

“How know you then, that he, not you, did 
not give the fatal wound ?” 

“i never thought of that,” said Valenza, 
musing to himself. “And yet I remember that 
1 wondered at his fall, for the only wound that 
I dealt him, knowingly, was on his arm!” 

“Antoine, and not you, is the murderer !’”” ex- 
claimed Blanchette, with joy. 

“Indeed, indeed, I should be most happy to 
believe it,” sighed Valenza, rather doubtingly. 

But it was now too late wo attempt effectually 
to have the sentence of the governor general re- 
scinded. Tacon never reconsidered his orders. 
But by secret operation, Blanchette induced the 
surgeon-general to have the body of the gaming- 
house keeper disinterred, the wound carefally 
examined and compared with Colonel Valenza’s 
sword, when it appeared that his sword could 
never Live formed such a wound—it was im pos- 
sible. This fact, when Blanchette’s story was 
aifeciingly told to the surgeon, enlisted his inter- 
est. [ly knew how useless it would be to make 
«wu eadeavor to induce Tacon to re-conser his 
sentence, but he determined to befriend the pris- 
oner, and the gentle, devoted ereature who loved 
him so well. 

With so influential a friend as the surgeon, 
the reader will not wonder at the successful 
manner in which Blanchette acted her part, and 
enabled him she loved to escape. HLow this was 
done (as we are relating a veritable story, and 
no tale of fiction), it is not for us to relate, nor 
to commit others by thus publicly divulging ; 
but suflice it to say, that although Tacon was 
much enraged when it was explained to him 
that Colonel Valenza had escaped through the 
intervention of the young Creole girl whom he 
loved, yet the coarse old soldier declared with an 
oath, that he warred not against women, and 
that he should probably, had he been in her sit- 
uation, have done the same thing if he had heart 
enough; whereupon he ordered her instant 
release. 

Still devoted to the honor of him who possess- 
ed her heart, Blanchette devoted herself to the 
clearing of his good name from the charge 
brought against it, and even gained the ear of 
Tacon, who, after listening to her story, de- 
spatched a guard to arrest Antoine. But the 
wary Creole had learned of Valenza’s escape, 
and fearing for his own life, had fled from the 
island. 

No longer fearing the action of the law, and 
resigning his commission for the love of such a 
devoted heart, Valenza joined Blanchette at her 
plantation home, where a priest soon made them 
one by the holy ties of matrimony. Through 
the whole district of Alguizar the story of this 
happy couple is known, and there is not a more 
cheerful and pleasant household, whether slaves, 
master, or mistress, in the whole island, than 
that which occupies the plantation of Buena 
Esperanza. 





A SHOWER OF FISH. 


The following extract from « letter from Sin- 
gapore, addressed to the academy of sciences, 
by M. de Castelnau, will be found interesting : 
We experienced a shock of earthquake here on 
the 16th of February last. It was followed by 
rain in torrents on the 20th, 2Ist, and 22nd. 
When the sun came out again, | saw a number 
of Malays and Chinese tilling their baskets with 
the fish contained in the pools formed by the 
rain. They told me the fish had “fallen from 
heaven ;” and three days later, when the pools 
were all dried up, there were still many dead fish 
lying about. 1 found them to belong to the 
Clarias Baitrachus, which can live a considerable 
time out of water, and even move some distance 
on dry land. As they lay in my courtyard, 
which is surrounded by a wall, they could not 
have been brought in by the overflowing ofa 
torrent; nor is there any considerable one in the 
neighborhood. The space covered by these fish 
might be about fifty acres. They were very live- 
ly, and seemed to be in good health. i have 
particularly remarked the singular occurrence of 
the tish, having already during my stay at the 
Cape of Good Hope had occasion to mention to 
the academy the fact of several new species of 
fish being found after an earthquake. Is it ad- 
missible to suppose that a waterspout passing 
over some large river in Sumatra, had drawn up 
the fish and carried them over ? 





THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


Whilst in the Missouri territory, and nog far 
from the banks of the river, a bald eagle perched 
upon a tall and blasted oak, attracted my atten- 
tion. It was in the forenoon, and he viewed the 
sun with an unblinking eve. Whilst I was ad- 
miring the strength of his form, and the majesty 
of his aspect, a wild turkey flew from a neigh- 
boring tree, and lighted on the ground. The 
eagle immediately pounced upon his prey; but 
ere he could effect his object, the turkey was 
shot. I might too have killed the eagle, but ad- 
miration and awe prevented me. I felt he was 
the emblem and inspiration of my country, and 
at that moment I would not for ten thousand 
worlds like ours have cut a feather from his wing. 
There is something wonderfully impressive in 
the nature of this bird; and it is not surprising 
that the Romans were devoted to it. When 
quite a lad, I mortally wounded an eagle, sup- 
posing it to be a hawk. It was a half hour be- 
tore it died, and during this time my heart was 
filled with mingled emotions of regret and awe. 
I felt as though I was witnessing the last mo- 
ments of some meritorious hero, who had fallen 
upon the hiils of fame. The nobdle bird fixed his 
eyes upon me, and without a single blink, sup- 
ported the pangs of death with all the grandeur 
of fortitude. I coald not endure his aspect 
shrunk into my own insignificance, and have 
ever since been sensible of my own inferiority. — 
Estwick Evans. 


— 
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( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MARION CLYDE: 

—or,.— 
| WHAT I LOST AND GAINED. 
| A LEAF FROM A JOURNAL. 


BY WILLIE WARE, 
AUTHOR OF * DRIFTWOOD.” 


I was teaching school in the little village of 
G——, and boarding with my Uncle Nat. I had 
always entertained a great desire to become a 
teacher, and soon after I graduated at Mrs. 
Brown’s seminary, my Uncle Nat—who was one 
of the “committee men’’—sent me word that 
“the school in their village was without a teacher, 
and if I had a mind totry my hand at it, I might 
c i diately.” Of course I was de- 
lighted with the idea, and the next day found me 
at G——, with the firm resolve to have a model 
school in less than three weeks. 

The day after my arrival, I commenced my 
duties as teacher of the G district school, and 
in truth I must say, that a more unruly set of 
children I never saw. In the morning, before 
school commenced, the older girls entertained me 
by telling me how they had managed to rid them- 
selves of every teacher who had undertaken the 
charge of the school within the last two years. 
In less than six weeks, one of the teachers had 
been forcibly ejected from the school-house ; an- 
other, they had ducked ina brook which ran with- 
in few feet of the door; a third they had smoked 
away, that is, they had fixed the stove-pipe, every 
day for a week, so that all the smoke from the 
stove was let out into the room, instead of being 
allowed to go up chimney. I was a little angry 
with Uncle Nat for not telling me of these things. 
Certainly Thad pleasant prospects before me, but 
Iderermined to conquer, and 1 did. 

After a lapse of three months, I had charge of 
one of the most orderly schools in the country, 








and the committee duly appreciated my almost 
superhuman efforts, and miraculous achievements, 
and raised my sulary several dollars a month. 
But in order to bring this change of affairs about, 
1 was obliged to expel several children belonging 
to the wealthiest families in the place-—there was 
the secret—the other teachers feared the rich na- 
bobs, and courted their favor; I did not care a 
straw for chem, and was as willing to have their 
ill will as their good will so long as I felt sure 
that I was doing right. Well, one afternoon af- 
ter I closed school, I went home to find a letter 
for me, from my old school-mate, Marion Clyde, 
telling me she was coming to spend a month 
with me, to see how I succeeded with my school- 
teaching. Now I liked Marion, but I did not 
like the idea of hercoming to Uncle Nat’s to visit 
me, for acousin of Uncle Nat’s was visiting him, 
Harry Covendale, a young gentleman, hand- 
some and reputed to be wealthy. He had shown 
me a good deal of atcention, and I was just be- 
ginning to dream of the time when he would ask 
me to become Mrs. Harry Covendale; I had 
scribbled the name a thousand times on scraps of 
paper, and thought it looked remarkably pretty. 
The children had pointed him out to their pa- 
rents as the school-marm’s beau, and the gossips 
of G—— had all of them declared him over head 
and ears in love with me. 

Marion Clyde was handsome, and a flirt; and 
T felt sure that if she came she would use every 
means in her power to put to flight all thoughts 
Harry had entertained for me, and I laid her let- 
ter aside in no very good humor, and went into 
the kitchen to tell Aunt Sarah that I expected 
company on the morrow, so that she could make 
every necessary preparation in the culinary de- 
partment. 

On the morrow, about an hour before school 
time, the old coach rattled up to our door, and 
Marion sprang out. As I looked at her from 
my chamber window, I thought she had grown 
handsomer than ever—since we parted at school 
—but now I know her improved appearance was 
all owing to a richer style of dress, and a more 
graceful carriage, acquired by mingling in fash- 
ionable society. Breathing a sigh for my dreams 
of love, I went down to welcome her, but I fear 
there was little heartiness in the kiss I pressed 
upon her brow, for I was thinking of Harry, and 
the small chance I had of ever becoming Mrs. 
Covendale, with such a glorious creature for a 
rival. The day passed away, and at the supper- 
table Harry and Marion met for the first time, 
and I could not help noticing the look of admir- 
ation Harry bestowed upon her. After supper, 
they sat upon the piazza talking and laughing 
as if they had een acquainted half their lives, 
while I, foolish girl that I was, pleading a severe 
headache, had crept up to my room to indulge in 
a good cry; and so it was, evening after evening. 
Harry seemed to have forgotten that such a per- 
son as myself existed—unless he happened to 
stumble over me—he had eyes and ears for no 
one save Marion, and she used all her powers of 
fascination upon him, and when we were togeth- 
er would talk incessantly of him, and tell me all 
the flowery-worded compliments he had paid her. 
And, at length, after she had been with us nearly 
four weeks, she told me they were engaged, and 
showed me the plain gold ring he had given her 
on the night of her betrothal. I know not what I 
said, more than I thought they had courted in a 
hurry, that fuar weeks acquaintance was a short 
time in which to fall in love and become engag- 
ed; I know I made a simpleton of myself, but 
on the following morning I had banished my re- 
gret and felt perfectly careless as to how events 
should shape themselves. I know the children 
that day wondered what made me so cross and 
imperious, but it only lasted one day, then I re- 
samed my quiet, diznitied demeanor with them, 
and no one, save Marion Clyde, knew that a 
dream of love had faded from my sight. Two 
more days passed by, and Marion’s brother came 
for her; Donald Clyde, how shall I describe 
| him ? T cannot, and will not attempt it. I will 
only say that he was the most magnificent look- 
ing man I had ever beheld. He was my beau 
| ideal. He was not young, neither was he old— 





| 
| 
| perhaps thirty or thirty-five vears had passed over 


his head. Marion said he was a confirmed old 
bachelor, and she did not believe he would ever 





= 
| find a woman to please him. He remained with 


us a week, and of course we were thrown much 


| into each other's society—as Harry always sta- 


tioned himself by Marion’s side. He accompani- 


| ed me to school every day, and waited upon me 


home. Very rapidly passed that week, and Marion 
and her brother left us and returned to the city, 
but in two months he, Donald, came to G 
again ; he said he had business there to attend to 
which would occupy him full six weeks—I be- 
lieved him then, I doubt him now. At least, I 
think all the business he had to transact was the 
business of courtship, for before he returned to 
the city he placed on my third finger a diamond 
ring, and asked me to become his bride; and I 
told him all, how I had imagined myself in love 
with Harry, how I grieved when I knew that 
Marion was engaged to him, and he laughed and 
toid me it was a fancy—and I knew and felt that 
it was—and I knew that if ever woman loved, 1 
loved him, so I promised to become his bride. 
And when the laughing May shall trip over the 
earth again, with her apron full of flowers, and 
her scarf of silvery mist, there is to be a double 
bridal; and though Marion stole from me my 
first love, I do not for a moment regret it, for I 
have gained by it more than I lost. 1 am happy, 
for I love Donald and look upon my fancy tor 
Harry with feelings of mirth. May Marion feel 
as happy in the possession of his love as I am in 
the possession of the love of Donald Clyde. 

TheG district school is now without a 
teacher, but Ido not regret having undertaken 
the charge of it, and I hope the next teacher will 
be as happy as I, when she leaves it to go out into 
the world as the wife of the man she chooses to 
be her guide and protector through life 











ANECDOTE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Studious persons are sometimes surprisingly 
ignoraut how to act on ordinary occasions. The 
celebrated Dr. Chalmers came home one evening 
on horseback, and as neither the man who had 
charge of his horse, nor the key of his stable, 
could be found, he was for some time puzzled 
where to tind a temporary residence for the ani- 
mal. At lust he fixed on the garden, as the fit 
test place he could think of for the purpose; and 
having led the horse thither he placed it on the 
garden-walk. When his sister, who had also 
been from home, returned, and was told that the 
key to the stable could not be found, she inquir- 
ed what he had done with the horse. “ I took it 
to the garden!” said the doctor. “ To the gar- 
den!” she exclaimed; “then all our flowers 
and vegetable beds wil! be destroyed.” “ Don’t 
be afraid of that,” said the doctor, “for I took 
particular care to place the horse on the garden- 
walk.” “And did you really imayine,” rejoined 
his sister, “that he would remain there!’ “1 
have no doubt of it,” said the doctor, “ for so sa- 
gacious an animal as the horse could not but be 
aware of the propriety of injuring the products of 
the garden.” “fam afraid,” said Miss Chal- 


x THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? +: 


A VOLCANIC LAKE. 


From RK. S. Dunlop's Travels in Central 
America we extract the following account of a 
remarkable voleanic lake in Central Amenca 
Our author resided some time at Amatitian—a 
place which is beginning to be known 1a the mar- 
kets of Europe tor the production of cochineal 
He says: “Amatitian is six leagaes distant from 
the capital, lying north-northwest in the direct 
road to Iztapa, the port of Guatemala, on the 
Pacitic, trom which it is twenty three leagues dis- 
tant; the road, in all parts of Central America, 


| being merely a track cleared in the woods by cut 


ting down the trees and bushes, but without any 
attempt being made at levelling or draining, or 
even removing the stones and other natural im- 
pediments. “The descent from Guatemala to the 
top of the valley of Amatitlan is gradual, but 
continued ; but before entering the valiey it is 
necessary to descend a sivep hill, as it is on all 
sides surrounded by ragged and precipitous 
mountains, with the exception of # narrow out 
let into which the river escapes. Nearly half of 
the entire valley, and what is most remarkable, 
the highest part, is occupied by a lake three 
leagues anda half long, with an average breadth 
of about half a league. The basin of the luke 
cannot, in many parts be sounded; and I make 
little doubt that the whole valley of Amatitian, 
together with the lake, has at some period been 
the site of an immense volcano, which has been 
blown to pieccs by an extraordinary convulsion 
All the strata forming the sides of the surround- 
ing mountains seem cut off perpendicularly, and 
have exactly the appearance of the sides of the 
craters in many volcanos I have examined in 
America 

Immense quantities of pumice stone may gen- 
erally be found floating in some parts of the lake, 
and lying on its shores; in one place it forms a 
considerable piece of land, which shakes and 
quivers upon any person stepping upon it, being, 
in tact, a floating promontory formed by an im- 
mense collection of this formation, which is mach 
lighter than water, as is readily proved by throw 
ing into the Water any of the stones lying upon 
its banks, which, so far from sinking, float lke # 
cork. Two streams of water enter the lake, and 
a considerable river, certainly mach jarger than 
both united, runs out Gi it; the temperature of 
the Jatter being many degrees hotter than the 
former. Around the lake in all parts, and the 
borders of the river, springs of boiling water gash 
out, many of them emitting large volumes of 
steam ; and inthe lake make no doubt there 
may be many more, tor thoush the river is equal 
to one of the second-rate Enaglish streams, its 
temperature, 3 Tthat of the take, is many de- 
grees above that of the atmosphere at all times ; 
so that to the bather it has the efleet of a tepid 
bath, aud early in the morning, when the air is 
the coolest, it feels quite hot 

The temperature of the lake was I found, 
ninety-three degrees Fahrenheit, while at the same 
time ‘the average temperature of the aur tor twen- 
ty-four hours was seventy-nine degrees, so that 
the te mperature of this immense body of water 
was raised fourteen degrees by volcanic heat. 
On some of the mouniatns on the north side of 
the lake, J discovered several crevices which euit- 
ted large volumes of steam, of 50 high a temper- 
ature, that in a moment it burnt my hand, 
though singular to relate, there were a number of 
mosses and some water-plants growing in the 













mers, “that you will think less fi bly of the 
discretion of the horse when you have seen the 
garden.” ‘To decide the controversy, by an ap- 
peal to facts, they went to the garden, and found, 
from the ruthless devastation which the trampling 
and rolling of the animal had spread over every 
part of it, that the natural philosophy of the horse 
was a subject with which the lady was far more 
accurately acquainged than her learned brother. 
“1 never could have imagined,” said the doctor, 
“that horses were such senseless auimals.”— 
Eminent Scottish Characters. 





RUSSIAN GAMBLING. 
The Russians continue to this day, the most 


inveterately abandoned to the perils of play of 


any people in the world. We have ourselves 
turned for a few brief minutes in the Kur Saal at 
Ems, to watch, on our way through that thorough- 
fare, the frenzy of Russian daring at the game of 
hazard. We have seer noblemen staking, as 
deputies for fair Muscovite princesses, who calm- 
ly won or lost such sums that would have paid 
and clothed every destitute creature in the duchy 
of Nassau. At one of these German tables, 
see to catch those who would perhaps fain 

ave passed on their way to innocent relaxation, 
we have seen a mother seated and playing 
“high ;” on her knee sat her daughter, a fair 
child who had scarcely passed her second lustre ; 
and this poor thing was playing too—flinging 
her little ventures into the abyss of chance, and 
awaiting with feverish anxiety and painful ex- 
citement, the issue of her hazard. We have, 
moreover, beheld the whole Russian court, with 
the heir-apparent to the throne at their head, 
crowding round the green carpeted table, and 
losing and winning loyal ransoms with the great- 
est equanimity ; while behind the glittering crowd, 
so occupied, towered the majestic figure of the 
father and the emperor, looking calinly on save 
when a smile crossed his fine features, as fate, 
perhaps, declared itself suddenly hostile, to one 
whose boldness it had hitherto encouraged. No 
one could have been at Ems during the imperial 
visit there, in 1840, without having these scenes 
forced upon his notice. They were enacted in a 
locality so public, that to be blind to them was 
impossible.—Church of England (Quarterly Ke- 
view. 





A FATHER’S COUNSEL. 


Truth will not accommodate itself to us, my 
son, we must conform ourselves to truth. 

Hold yourself too good to do evil. 

What you can see, look at with your own 
eyes. 

Fear no man as much as yourself. 

Learn gladly of others; and whenever they 
talk of wisdom, honor, happiness, light, freedom, 
virtue, listen attentively. But do not believe at 
once all you hear. Words are only words; and 
when they drive along so very easily and swiftly, 
be on your guard ; for horses that draw a valu- 
able load, travel slowly. 

It is easy to despise, my son, but to understand 
is far better. 

Teach not others until you have learned your- 
self. 

Take care of the body, but not as if it were the 
soul. 

Meddle not with the affairs of others, bat at- 
tend diligently to your own. 

Flatter no man, and permit none to flatter you. 

Depend not on great men. 

Do what is worthy of record, but care not tobe 
rewarded.—f rum the German. 





JAPANESE MARRIAGES. 


A very singular custom at the marriage of the 
Japanese is, that the teeth of the bride are made 
black by some corrosive liquid. The teeth re 
main black ever after, and serve to show that a 
woman is married or a widow. Another circum- 
stance is, at the birth of every child, to planta 
tree in the garden or courtyard, which attains its 
full growth in as many vears as a man requires, 
to be mature forthe duties of marriage. When 
he marries the tree is cut down, and the wood is 
made into chests and boxes, to contain the clothes 
and other things which are m-de for the new 


married couple. The Japanese may marry as | 


ofien as they please ; marriages with sisters are 
prohibited ; but they can marry any other rela- 
tive. — Travels in Japan. 





| world as it comes. Bat | cannot t 


p ws, Which did not seem to suffer from a 
heat equal to boiling water. * * The soil is 
all composed of volcanic matter, in many parts 
mixed with entire cinders, large block of lava, 
pumice, and toad-stones. The wells in town are 
all of a brackish water, having a mixture of 
alum and salt; but those in most parts of the 
suburbs and the neighborhood are all of hot wa- 
ter, free from any considerable mixture of min- 
erals. * * * * 

The hot water is always perfectly clear and free 
from all minerals, »pparently rising from a great 
depth, while the springs of cold water appear to 
be furmed in the upper strata, and all impregnat- 
ed with alam and salt; there is, however, only a 
stmnall space, forming a part of the town, where 
cold water can be met with, the wells in all other 
parts being hot in different degrees, and those in 
the lowest situation always boiling. It would 
appear that the volcanic fires are sull active at a 
certain depth along the whole extent of the val- 
ley, as hot water is in all places met with on 
reaching a yard or two below the bed of the river 
and lake, and in most parts mach sooner, ap- 
pearing as if the water were forced up by the 
steam below. In all parts, except where vegeta- 
tion is checked by the presence of alam, which is 
destructive to the growth of most plants, the cac- 
tus, on which the cochineal insect feeds, the sugar- 
cane, and most other vegetables, thrive most lux- 
uriantly, the high temperature at which the soil 
is always kept, and the gases emitied, having 
evidently a most powerful effect in’ promoting 
vegetation.” 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


Whilst the troops were in the camp at New 
Orleans, in 1814, @ person dressed in female at 
tire was in the habit of visiting the camps with 
oranges and other fruit for sale. Some of the 
soldiers became suspicious that the fruit seller 
was not a veritable female, and gave such in- 
formation as made it proper two have the lady 
taken up and inters.gated. When she was 
brought up before the officer, she was seen to 
put her hand in her bosom. She drew out a 
written paper which, upon examination, turned 
out to be a certificate from a widow lady. She 
certitied that the bearer was employed by her to 
assume a female dress, and sell fruit to the troops 
—that she had three sons in the army, and was 
forced to sustain herself with meat and bread in 
their absence by her own labor—that she resort 
ed to the employment of the youth to supply her- 
self with subsistence, and nis appearance as a fe- 
male was her device. The three suns ot the lady 
were looked out—they recognized the handwrit- 
ing of their mother, and they also knew the 
youth. Of course the boy was discharged; but 
the message which General Jackson sent to the 
widow lady reflects everlasting credit upon his 
generous heart. He sent her word that she need 
give berself no further uneasiness about a liveli- 
hood in the absence of her sons—that a widow 
who would furnish three such soldiers, should 
have all that she needed for her sapport. He had 
her amply provided tur.—Nashedle Union. 





THE CLIMATE OF ITALY. 


A correspondent of the Times writes of the 
climate of Iuly :  Toere are many hambugs in 
Italy, but there are none ayainst which L more 
complain than the hambag of ite climate. I never 
spent so severe a winter as thie, and [ seek in 
vain any one corner where I can find shelter trom 
the dry and piereing cold. In all northern ch 
mates the houses are prepared for the severity of 
the weather, and with good stoves, thick carpets, 
and well closing doors and windows, and bright 
sea-coal fire, we defy the winter; but in Italy the 
cold is more intense within the house than with- 
out, a8 not a single door or window i« air provt, 
and a bright fire only increases the number and 
bitterness of the vanious currents which it imbhales 
from every chink. At this momeut whilst I 
write I am assailed in trout, on flank, and rear, 
and my palsied fingers can with difficulty hold 
the pen, thongh nature tas not made me one of 
the shivering race, and I am inclined to take the 
erate hutn- 
bug in any shape; and, above ali, this humoug 





| ofan Itahan climate. {| «hoold have excepted 


Naples, where, certainly, the climate is delicious.” 
ee 
The world may make aman unfortanate, but 
not miserable, that 1s trom himeei!. 














BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have pow on bend and for scale, the following bri! 
dant stories. in bound form, rectly clesrreted wiih large 
orginal engravings. and forming the cheapest books to 
price ever offered to the public Every coe of these 
works was written eapreasly for thir estabiishment and 
the copyright te cured ecourding to ise We wll ead 
single copies by mall, pest pend, for teenty crmi> each, of 
siz coples, post par, for one dediar 
THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convest of Sasta Came 

A Tae of Portagal This story of brigand hte tm Por 

tugs! is ove rare werlt) The sceurs apd bce lities 


are wiles th laterest, and ite plot te fertile with 
lively incident Da J H ROBINSON 









THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or Tet Israsr 
| 8 y URC ua The scetes 


KIDS « acy of this Meateen re 
mance ar laid in Mexico during that period of ite bis 
tory when Iturbide usurped tmpertel power, losuge 
rating a reigu of tyrapmy that drove the ple te re 
beilion, and finally dispossessed bim of bis throne sod 
banished him from the country It te full of starting 
adventure and hair breadth escapes from danger 

Written expreseiy for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


| THE HIGHWAYMAN. or. Tae Nesroutas Baw 
> 


itt: A Tale of Love and Pride Thie ie one of the 
most captivating of all the etortes of the road and high 
way whieh we have ever published Urigins! In cow 
ception, and desaling im ite plot, the present is the 
ance etition, and the demand remains unabated 
Written for us by LIBUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or Tue Brows 
Baaceters This romance of the south of Kngiand ts 
one of the most deeply interesting te our series = lus 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and ektil, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Ite characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 
Written expressly for us by Mason F C HUNTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Tas Waece anv tae Chase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unrt 
Valied sea-stories for which the iste Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told In his happiest vein, and ite char 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect 
Written for us by ... Peor J INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP. or, Tue Fatior San 
Juanp Uitoa 4 Dale of the Mervcan War This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most mele 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie alse truthful 
t the history and actors of thie stirring period of our 
modern experience Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story 
Written for usby Cart CHARLES B AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Main or Most 
Vhis is a capital milttary «tory of the late Mexican war, 
spleudidly illustrated by fine original engravings. and 








forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 

list. General Taylor figures trathfully in the ebapters 

of the story, apd the characters are real tndividus 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tae Mon seon's barr 
Harper Of all the stores whteh Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and toten 








ful, intensely absorbing, full of life ao 9 it p 
the tableaux of ite plot with all the fire Me ‘ 
ud Spanish history inepire. This story would render 


any wuthor's patie famous 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB Jn 
THE DOOMED KING: or. Tun Cnown anv tHe Swot 
This romance of the Throne, 
is replete with adventure, ¢ 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
Written for us by........ PRANCIS A DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER ; or. Tue Waren on rue Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea ie de 
cidediy ove of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England It is elegantly llastrated 
and absorbingly interesting from the fret to the last 
page of the story The opening scene gives us the por 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. Tux Kestonarion 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France an: 
Spain, at points familiar to the accomplished author 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. Thi» 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
Vritten for ue by... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirkon tae Wino. This famous 
Sea Story Lins passed to its seventh editiop-—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. be intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT NURRAY. 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Guawner's Prot 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illuetra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
stor) is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers of Forest 
Hirt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the D 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the /ocaie of the wandering 
cipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-falling incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............Da J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kine or rue 
FLonipas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many hs sd and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict wae maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirstes 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tux Wid Cursrtais. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest peca- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given bim such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ 8YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divote rue 
woobsman. A vivid git of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character he present le the eleventh edl- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we bave ever issued from thir en- 
tablistiment, and the one which the author rs 
hie best. By. .... cece eee LIEUTENANT MUKKAY. 
RAND: or, Tus Buccangen and THE Canpi- 
RAL EPR Sicilian story of Bea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot ts happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for usby AUSTIN © BURDICK 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Brite or Manaip 
The scene of this story is inid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature Ase tale of love and Intrigue it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
ceasful delineator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century Editions of this story have bees 
issued both in Spanish and Freneh 
Written for us by ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hramions ov Sr Awrore. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a Unrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice durin 
the middle of the last century. It will be remem 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United Btates a few yenre since on a tour of 
observation among Kuropean fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for ua by Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cup oF tHe 
Srenea A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sineali, in the heart of soney Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country. and though truthful to life, is yet most start 
ling in many of ite abeorbing © rr 
Written expressly for us by a J 1 ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: of. Tue Onacte amp rvs 
Paisst This romance of ancient Tyre le one of the 
mort popular of Cobb's stories, and palots a very glow 
ing pictare of life in that luxurious city) It hae been 
dramatized sod played in pearly every theatre in this 
country and bat passed through three editions in Lon 
don The present is the fowrternts edition which we 
have published By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Ressiaw awn Cimcacmas 
This is a wel)-told aod highly graphic tale of life, do 
mestic and military, in Kasela, Turkey and Circassia. 
Written expressly for us by AUETING BURDOCK 
1 or, Tas Comsrraatons oF Cons 





























ter Mr Barrington was for s considerabie period in 
the government service of Bpain, and he has isid the 
plot of this hesntifal tale in the Gem of the Carihhean 
Ses Writtenforusby. F CLINTON BAKKINGTON 
THE SMUGGLER: or. Tus fecarts oF ree Coast 
Thie ie acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
noveiette, full to the brim of starting sed vivid life, 
and otaining ® iDort latenaely interesting plot It 
bar teen compared to Maryatt's beet eee more! and has 
reached wren editions t ine captivating tale from 
beginning toend By SYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tee @evoctes oF rae 
Caeearesee§ This t# @ story of the Comet and the fea, 
written in our suthor + bappieet rein aod portrays cher 
acter with great tact and life It te the ment popular 
orn tale that Professor lngrabam ever erote 
Written expressly for ue by 3H INGRAHAM 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or Tue Praniew Cave 
wen. A legend of Ui & Thi le a moet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip I! , amd the day of the 
Tag sieition 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANULE COBB, Ja 
Alirers MM RALLAU. Petite, 
No Ty Winter #treet, Beet+n, Maas, 
OPFOR CALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RENEWED. 


This heart reveals no thrill the lese, 
No fainter tone than when before 

Its chords were touched by that caress 
Which now is spurned from virtue’s door. 


A richer song this heart reveals, 
A keener consciousness bestows ; 
Unto its depths no languor steals, 
Nor wildering music thither flows. 


A great caress has bound its chords, 
Too pure for trifling joys of earth; 

The ecstatic pulse and thrill are God's, 
His love within bequeathed their birth. 


So thus I tell thee of the change 
Wrought in this bosom’s sacred place ; 
All joys of old fall ‘neath the range 
Of bliss which time can ne’er efface. 


OLD ROMANCE. 


Dost thou not love the golden antique time, 
When knights and heroes, for a lady's love, 
a? 


long ago, 
Lay laughing on the grass, hearing and telling 
jd love adventures, witty, merry tales, 

That made the heart leap high? And yet even they 
Would sadden amidst their flowers, when that same story 

Like a rose unfolded) was betrayed, which shewed 

t love indeed was made of—when the world— 

Chance—falsehood—danger tried its truth till death, 
And proved its hues unaltered. Procror. 


RETURN OF AFFECTION. 
Sweet as perfume from jonquil flower, 
That breathes in twilight grove, 
Comes the remembrance of tne hour 
When Anna owned her love —ANon. 





Domestic Story Department. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
A SKETCH OF LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN 


FITTS. 


Tue scene is remarkable enough to secure the 
attention of any, the most careless observer. A 
lonely deserted mansion, standing by the side of 
a deep and rapid river, so nearly adjacent to it, 
that its waters, cold, dark, and treacherous, glide 
swiftly by, beneath the windows of the house— 
a bare level, stretching away in the distance, and 
hills and forests standing so dimly beyond, as to 
be plainly distinguishable only in the bright glory 
of the summer sun. The mansion itself standsin 
the centre of the dreary, cheerless scene, itself a 
thousand times the more so! Ah—there is a 
weird eloquence in the silence and loneliness of 
deserted habitations, which must thrill the senses 
of the chance intruder with awe and solemnity ! 
True, true, indeed, that “all houses wherein 
men have lived and died are haunted houses !” 

Emotions such as these are apt to be excited, 
even in viewing the sad abandonment of a spot 
altogether unfamiliar, and whose history (for 
every such place has one) is unknown to us; 
but when we pause to behold a deserted haunt of 
humanity, whose story we are familiar with, and 
whose former dwellers we have, perchance, held 
by the hand, and called friends—then it is that 
we realize the feelings which I have named, in 
their full force. 

Twenty years ago, that old house by the river 
was tenanted by a family bearing the name of 
Wycherly, who were, it was supposed, natives 
of England, and but recently arrived in this 
country. The household consisted of but three 
persons, besides the domestic; Susan Wycherly, 
an aristocratic, proud woman, of the middle age, 
Kate, her daughter, and Ellen, her niece; both 
of the latter being of nearly the same age. 

It was the ambition of Susan Wycherly to 
make her daughter, the only object upon which 
the pride and affection of her selfish heart were 
placed, the wife of a man of wealth and influ- 
ence; and such an one she pronounced Percy 
Effingham, whose visits at the house had com- 
menced soon after its occupancy by the Wycher- 
lies. He was, in fact, a man such as would any- 
where command the love and admiration of 
women—mingling with his manly pride of speech 
and bearing, the tenderness and winning softness 
of one of the other sex. And Kate Wycherly 
loved him from the first; not with a constrained 
affection, wrung from her by the commands of 
her parent, but with a passionate zeal which 
melted the heart of the proud beauty to an un- 
wonted gentleness. 

During the first weeks of his visits at the 
house, Perey Effingham had been always receiv- 
ed and entertained by the daughter, and so sed- 
ulously was the niece excluded from his society, 
that he hardly knew of her existence. He had 
abandoned himself to the fascinations of the 
former, with the easy indifference of a man of 
the world, and without inquiring of himself 
whether it were possible that he could love her ; 
and she, for her part, deemed her triumph com- 
plete, when, in fact, he had scarcely yet thought 
of her as any other than a pleasant and agreeable 
acquaintance. A mere accident served to de- 
atroy the fond hopes concerning him, which 
mother and daughter had pleased themselves 
with fabricating ppening to call one day, 
when both were absent, the young man first saw 
Ellen Wycherly, and was at once deeply im- 
pressed with the remarkable loveliness of her 
mind and person. He contrasted it with the im- 
perious beauty of her cousin, greatly to the 
depreciation of the latter: and it required but 
little reflection, upon his part, to enable him to 
fathom the ing di seclusion of 
Ellen, hitherto. Thenceforth, his visits were 
made for the sole purpose of seeing her, and en- 
joying her society; and it was with manifest 
chagrin and anger, that Kate and her scheming 
mother discovered the probable and unexpected 
defeat of their cherished plans. 

It was, indeed, a defeat, as complete as it was 
bitter. Every expedient to win young Effing- 
ham from his new love were utterly vain and 
useless; his attendance at the house was now a 











matter of daily occurrence, but always for the 
purpose of seeking Ellen; and Kate Wycherly | 
was not long in discovering that her presence \ 


and attention were burdensome and unwelcome. 
The heart of Percy Eftingham was unalterably 
fixed upon its chosen object of affection, and 
nothing could avail to swerve it from its devoted 
love. Two scenes in the lives of these four per- 
sons, occurring in the old house by the river, 
have made the latter darkly memorable to those 
conversant with them. With their narration, 
our story is completed. 

Tt was a dusky, twilight hour, upon a summer 
evening, when Ellen Wycherly sat alone in one 
of the apartments of the house, overlooking the 
river. She was seated by the window, absently 
watching the eddies in the current, as they whirl- 
ed and circled past; absently, for there was a 
quiet, dreamy smile upon her handsome face, 
and the word “ Percy,” unconsciously fell from 
her lips. The next instant, she started and 
blushed, in unfeigned confusion, as she looked 
up and discovered Effingham himself standing 
by her, his features radiant with a glowing grati- 
fication, which her audible whisper had produced. 

The time, the place, and the discovery, all 
favored and encouraged the ardent lover; and 
his warm avowal, there, in the solemn hush of 
the night, came sweetly to the ears of Ellen Wy- 
cherly, filling her sweet blue eyes with tears of 
joy. But others and jealous ears were listening, 


da 











ly selfish one, for it cared not for the mind or 


condition of its object, looking only to its own | 


triumph and gratification. But the hour of this 
triumph had at last arrived, and the scheming 
plans and wicked, criminal means of Sasan Wy- 
cherly were about to be crowned with success. 

The light from the chandeliers of the drawing- 
room streamed out upon the river upon the night 
appointed for the marriage, and shone upon a 
crowd of guests, brought thither by that curiosity 
which the notoriety of Ellen Wycherly’s myste- 
rious fate, and the strange antecedents of the 
parties, had naturally excited. It was a dreary, 
heartless wedding—the cold, apathetic absence 
of mind, and corpse-like appearance of Efting- 
ham, contrasting so singularly with the eager 
restlessness and flush of beauty of the bride. 

But as the last words of the ceremony were 
pronounced, and the clergyman was in the act of 
invoking a blessing upon the bridal pair, a death- 


ly whiteness overspread the face of Kate Wy- 


cherly, her strength deserted her, and she would 
have fullen to the floor, but for the arms of her 
husband. Her eyes were fixed, with a horrible, 
glassy stare, upon the window which 1 have 
before spoken of, and her lips moved, but could 
utter, at first, no sound. Her mother trembled 
with agitation, and hastily moving to her side, 





and it fell upon other hearts with iz 
effect! In the recess of a bay-window, near by, 
but so shaded by its heavy curtains as to be en- 
tirely concealed, both mother and daughter 
crouched, breathlessly drinking in the conversa- 
tion of the lovers, annihilating their hopes, and 
filling their breasts with rage, with jealousy, and 
with disappointment. 

The twilight hour had long passed, and the 
darkness of a cloudy night drew on, before Percy 
Effingham reluctantly tore himself from the 
scene of his newly found happiness. Very ten- 
der was the parting of the two, now betrothed 
lovers, and new pangs were added to the misery 
of the concealed wretches, as they witnessed it. 
And with the kiss of Percy upon her lips, when 


whispered in her ear. 

“No—no!—I cannot be calm!’ burst from 
the lips of the frenzied bride, in accents of fear 
and despair. ‘“There—there! For heaven's 
sake, keep her from me!” 

“Whom do you mean?” Percy sternly de- 
manded, as a suspicion of the trath, with its 
ghastly light, broke upon his mind. 

“ Ellen—Ellen Wycherly! See her, how she 
stands there, now, by the window, from which 
my mother flung her! Her hair is wet, and 
tangled with the weeds of the river—and her 
eyes—O, God, how they stare on me! Can you 
not see her?’ 

“No, Kate—nor could you, were you not 
dreaming!” Susan Wycherly exclaimed, her 





he finally stepped from the th Ellen 
again placed herself by the open window, and 
looked musingly from it. The waters below 
were cold, and dark as before; but the gloom of 
the scene could not now impress itself upon her 
heart. A pleasant smile played upon her face ; 
and the word “ Percy,” again, and as uncon- 
sciously as before, came to her lips. It was the 
last articulate word she ever uttered ! 

Wrapped in his exultant thoughts, as he wen- 
ded his way slowly homeward, Percy Effingham 
was little open to impressions of anything tran- 
spiring near him ; but ignorant of the cause—for 
how could he suspect the truth ?—his heart stood 
still for an instant, with the shock of a single cry, 
a wail, as if of one in mortal agony, or terror, 
which suddenly rose on the night air, and then 
died away in numberless echoes! But it was 
not repeated ; and thinking himself deceived by 
the call of some fisherman along the shore, or 
the scream of a bird, he pursued his way, undis- 
turbed further by the occurrence. 

But could he, or any other, have looked 
within the apartment he had just left, the thrill- 
ing tableau there presented would have fully ac- 
counted for that strange, wild shriek! For there 
might have been seen Kate Wycherly standing 
motionless in the centre of the room, her fave 
pale, and hands tightly clasped with overwhelm- 
ing fear, gazing towards the window by which 
her cousin had been sitting, but the previous 
moment, and from which her mother was now 
bending, with the rigid, demon purpose of her 
murderous resolye graven on her unwomanly 
face, and looking eagerly downwards to the wa- 
ter, where the heavy splash of her victim had 
just been followed by the frantic cry which ar- 
rested the attention of Effingham, and where the 
terrified, despairing face of Ellen Wycherly 
glanced upward for an instant from the eddying 
waters, and then sank, slowly, and forever from 
sight! 

* * * * * 

The fate of Ellen Wycherly was enveloped in 
mystery, dark and inexplicable; she had sud- 
denly disappeared, whither, no person could tell, 
leaving no trace or vestige by which her singular 
and alarming absence might be accounted for. 
Unsparing etforts were used by her lover as well 
as by her relatives, to discover and reclaim her ; 
but each attempt was as vain as that which had 
preceded it. 

Search was finally abandoned, as utterly use- 
less. ‘The warmest sympathies of the neighbor- 
hood were given to Susan Wycherly and her 
daughter, whose demonstrative grief none could 
suspect of being any other than an unfeigned 
one, as well as to Percy Effingham, now a brok- 
en-hearted, prematurely aged man, whose rela- 
tions with the lost girl were sufficiently betrayed 
by the change in his appearance and bearing. 
His visits to the house of the Wycherlies were 
still continued, for he seemed to take a sad, 
melancholy pleasure in lingering in the place 
which had been hallowed by the presence of his 
betrothed; and day after day found him at the 
house, idly and silently roaming among its 
apartments, and constantly searching for me- 
mentoes of his lost Ellen. He seemed, in truth, 
dead to aught else than reminiscences ot his 
great bereavement, and the etforts of Kate Wy- 
cherly to secure his affections anew, were met 
with indifference, or a passive smile, which 
should have assured her that he had no heart to 
give. It was strange, withal, that the passionate 
beauty could still love him, and yearn for his 
affections ; for the lapse of thirty years could not 
have so whitened his hair, withered his cheek, 
bowed his form, and stolen the lustre trom his 
eye, as this one overpowering sorrow. Yet her 
longings for him were, if possible never more in- 
tense; and a year had barely passed since the 
disappearance ot Ellen, when the approaching 
nuptials ef Percy Effingham and Kate Wycherly 
were announced through the neighborhood. The 
latter could not deceive herself; she knew that 
she could never be aught than a stranger to the 
breast of one whose soul was already tilled with 
the image of the dead, and that there was noth- 
ing but careless indifference in the consent to 
their marriage. which the artifices of her mother, 
and the open avowal of herself, had drawn from 
Extingham! Her passion must have been a deep- 
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gi visibly increasing. ‘ You are unwell, 
my poor child, and must—” 

“Peace, woman!” Effingham commanded, 
with an imperative sternness, which sent her 
cowering to a seat. “ Her eyes do see the ap- 
parition of Ellen Wycherly, and your guilty soul 
may well whiten and shrink with fear of an ex- 
posure! Before God,” he continued, solemnly 

ddressing the awed blage, “I believe that 
I, myself, heard the death-shrick of the poor, 
murdered girl, whose shade the fears of this wo- 
man,” and he pointed to his wife, “have con- 
jured up to haunt her! Speak, guilty fiends 
that ye are, and tell how ye slew her !” 

“have told it, and truly,” Kate Wycherly 
moaned, never ceasing to gaze where her vacant 
eyes seemed to behold the cpectre of ker cousin. 
“My mother hurled her from the window, yon- 
der, into the river; she cried out once, and then 
sank in its waters! And there she stands, even 
now, whispering of her wrong, and beckoning 
me to follow her into the cold river! Nay, Ellen, 
do not gaze upon me so coldiy !—do not—do—” 

With a prolonged and thrilling scream, the 
speaker fell insensible to the floor. They raised 
her up, aud endeavored to revive her; and 
though her eyes once opened faintly, and some 
half articulate words of terror escaped her lips, 
yet her life had almost waned! She lingered a 
few hours, raving ceaselessly of the fearful night 
whose events still haunted her brain; and two 
days after, she was carried forth to her grave. 

Search was made for the body of Ellen, and 
after a time, it was recovered from the bed of the 
river. And Susan Wycherly, convicted by the 
dying words of her daughter, as well as by her 
own confession, expiated her crime upon the 
scaffold. For several years succeeding these 
events, Percy Effingham continued to haunt, 
with his ghostly p , the old ion by 
the river, like the peculiar spirit of the scene. 
The house itself fell gradually into decay and 
ruin (fur none wished or dared to inhabit it after 
these events), and the death of Percy at length 
left it dreary, desolate, and lonely, as it may 
now be seen. 

Such, in brief, is the tale which is told of the 
old house. What griefs and joys, what passions 
of the human heart, have found voice within its 
walls! There may be the folly of the dreamer 
in the idea, yet I would wish to dedicate such 
ruins as this to the past, to which they belong, 
and exempt them forever from the hand of repair 
or improvement. They are the “hallowed 
ground” of the visionary; and I envy not the 
mind which cannot, now and then, find in them 
a grateful contrast to the noisy world, of which 
they seem as little a part, as though they did not 
exist in it. 











PORSON AND THE LADY’S BOTTLE. 

When Hoppner, the painter, was residing in a 
cottage a few miles from London, Porson one 
afternoon unexpectedly arrived there. Hoppner 
said that he could not offer him dinuer, as Mrs. 
Hoppuer had gone to town and had carried with 
her the key of the closet which contained the 
wine. Porson, however, declared that he would 
be content with a mutton-chop and beer from 
the next ale house; and accordingly stayed to 
dine. During the evening Porson said, “I ain 
quite certain that Mrs. Hoppner keeps some nice 
bottle for her private dake, in her own bed- 
room ; so pray try if you can lay your hands on 
it.” His host assured him that Mrs. Hoppner 
had no such secret stores ; but Porson insisting 
that a search should be made, a bottle was at 
last discovered in the lady’s apartment, to the 
surprise of Hoppner and the joy of Porson, who 
soon finished its contents, pronouncing it the 
best o he had tasted for a long time. Next 
day, Hoppner, somewhat out of temper, inform- 
ed his wife that Porson had drunk every drop of 
her concealed dram.“ Drunk every drop ot it!” 
cried she ; ‘‘ it was spirits of wine fur the lamp!” 





NOBILITY TITLES. 

An English peer of the realm cannot hold a 
seat in the House of Commons. But 4 consider- 
able number of persons in Great Britain are sty!- 
ed lords who are not peers, and therefore not en- 
titled to seats in the rad of Lords. The eld- 
est sons of dukes, Mmarquises, and earls, are cal!- 
ed lords by courtesy, and there are certain Irish 
and Scotch peers who are not peers of the 
realm. 
Irish lord, but an English commoner, and he 
sits in the House of Commons Lord John Ruas- 
sell is styled lord, because he is the son of the 
duke of Bedford, but he is no more a peer than 
his groom is. 





Lord Palmerston, tor example, is an | 


<THE FLAG OF CUR UNIGN? + 


POETRY OF AN OLD THOROUGHFARE. 


Every old region has an old and disused road, 
that like a line of poetry forgotten and dim, only 
old-fashioned people pore over. You have seen 
such a thoroughtare. We have one in mind at 
this moment. Straight over the hill, and straight 
through the big umber, and plump into the 
swamp, and bounce over the “corduroy,’’ went 
the old road. Its long bridges are broken and 
mossy now, and the brown birds in white waist- 
coats build nests beneath them, undisturbed by 
the tumble of wheels overhead = The brooks that 
used to tinkle across the track, and under the 
litle bridges, have somehow run dry, or gone 
another way, and you will see an old trough, 
dusty and bleached, by the roadside, and strips 
of bark that brought the water from the hills, 
broken and scattered, and the carth worn hard | 
and smooth with the trampling of many feet. 
Very long ago a tin cup used to hang there, teth- 
ered with a string, for the sake of thirsty travel- | 
lers. We like to stand by the deserted watering- | 
place,where only a broken thread of ice-cold water | 
trickles its way down to the roadside, and fancy 
how eagerly, in the long summer days, the horses 
panting through the heavy sand and up the | 
rocky hills, thrust their noses deep into the over 
flowing trough of crystal coolness, while ever | 
and anon the cautious drivers pulled up their | 
heads with a jerk, till the long-drawn breath of 
inarticulate content. 

We like to think how the dripping cup was 
borne to bearded lips, that were eloquent and 
true of old, and lips, perchance of beaury, that 
are dusty ; how bees, from the shimmering fields 
came bugling thither, and crept, with dainty feet 
along the trough’s damp edge; how birds sat 
there and drank, and rendered their little thanks, 
and rode away upon the billowy air; how now 
and then a squirrel, red and sleek, with snowy 
throat, flashed chattering along the devious rails 
there, and flashed away again; ora gray rabbit 
with little noiseless leaps and listening ears, took 
hurried draughts and squatted along the alders 
till the panting dog had lapped the nectar of the 
way-side spring. There, where the maple wears 
its crown, a lazy gate is swinging in the wind, 
sole relic of a fence that straggled round a home, 
of which the weedy, tangled hollow alone gives 
proof. It may have been, some Rachel dwelt 
therein, who met a second Jacob at the spring, 
and Fancy listens for the words she said—the 
maid a matron, and the matron dead! Like a 
very old memory, in the heart, is the old road, 
and all forget it butthe year. Spring remembers 
it, and borders it with green, and sprinkles it 
with the gold coin of the dandelion, and the little 
stars of the May-weed. Summer sends the bees 
thither, to bugle among the thistle-blows, and 
the ground sparrows to build in its margins, and 
the taded ribbon of yellow sand grows bright in 
its glowing sun. The winds watt the breath of 
the morning over its desolate way, and the rains 
beat out the old foot-prints it has borne. Au- 
tumn sighs as it follows it through the ravine 
and among the hemlocks, and the drifts that 
winter heaps are unbroken and stainless. No 
bolder feet, old road, ever left their impress on 
other path ; no truer hearts than hastened on thy 
rugged way, have ever panted for “the better 
land.”” If there were ever those whose laugh 
was music, then thy woods have heard it; the 
daughters of the West are passing fair, but those 
young brows of old, whose white flashed white 
again from thy once singing streams, and eyes 
glanced back to eyes—no brighter and no purer 
were ever bent above a classic wave!—B. fF’. 
Taylor. 





AFTER THE BATTLE OF ZUTPHEN. 


Sidney was borne back to the camp, and thence 
ina barge to Arnheim. The fight was over. 
Sir John Norris bade Lord Leicester “ Be mer 
ry, for,” said he, “ you have had the honorablest 
day. A handful of men has driven the enemy 
to retreat.” But in truth, it was now time for 
the English to retire in theirturn. Their reserve 
never arrived. The whole force engaged against 
the thirty-five hundred Spaniards, had never ex- 
ceeded two hundred and fifty horse and three 
foot, and of this number the chief work had been 
by the fifty or sixty volunteers and their follow- 
ers. The heroism which had been displayed was 
fruitless, except as a proof—and so Leicester 
wrote to the Palatine John Casimir—‘ that Span. 
iards were not invincible.” ‘Two thousand men 
now sailed from the Loor-Gate, under Verdugo 
and Tassis, to join the force under Vasto, and 
the English were obliged to retreat. The whole 
convoy was then carried into the city, and the 
Spaniards remained masters of the field. Thir- 
teen troopers and twenty-two foot soldiers upon 
the English side were Killed. The enemy lost 
perhaps two hundred men. They were thrice 
turned from their position, and thrice routed, 
but they succeeded at last in their attempt to 
carry their convoy into Zutphen. Upon that day, 
and the succeeding ones, the town was complete- 
ly victualled. Very little, therefore, save honor 
was gained by the display of English valor 
against overwhelming numbers—five hundred 
against near four thousand. Never in the whole 
course of the war had there been such fighting, 
for the troops on both sides were picked men and 
veterans. For a long time afterwards it was the 
custom of Spaniards and Netherlanders, in char- 
acterizing a hardly contested action, to call it as 
warm as the fight at Zutphen. ‘I think I may 
call it,” said Leicester, ‘‘the most notable en- 
counter that had been in our age, and it will re. 
main to our posterity famous.”’—Motley’s History 
of the United Netherlands. 





USE AND ABUSE OF SPURS. 


But if the uses of the spur are few, iis abuses 
are many on the race course. The cagerness 
and impetuosity of thorough bred horses to con 
tend against cach other are so great that fora 
considerable time it is difficult to prevent them, 
especially young ones, from starting before the 
signal is given. As soon as they are “off,” it 
becomes all that the best riders in the world 
can do merely to guide them—to stop them would 
be impossible. Occasionally their very limbs 
“break down” in their endeavors to win; and 
yet, while they are exerting their utmost power 
and strength, to the shame of their owners and to 
the disgrace of the nation, the riders are allowed, 
as a sort of show off, to end the contest by whip- 
ping and spurring, which nine times out of ten 





has the effect of making the noblest quadraped 
in creation do what is technically called “ shut | 
up,” which means that the ungenerous and un- 
grateful punishment and degradation that have 
been inflicted upon him have cowed his gallant | 
spirit, and have broken an honest heart!—//« 
Horse and His Rider. 





A MODEL OFFICER. 


A certain militia captain commanded the Sac- 
carappa company, and on a certain occasion, | 
while drilling this limb of the nation’s bulwark 
in the art of “grim visaged war,"’ the citizen 
soldiers having got into an inextricable snarl, it 
was found necessary to stop the beating of the 
drum. Instead of the usual phrase, “ halc,”’ our 
commander bawied out, somewhat pettishly, 
“ S:op that drumming!" Not understanding this 
order, the musician continued tw perform his 
* paddediddles ” and “ flammediddiles ” with as 
much vigor as ever. “Stop that drumming !” 
shouted our hero a second time, bat the uncon- 
scious drummer, with head erect, and fuot on the 
move, stil went on. The indignant captain 


| could bear it no longer—marching directly up to 


the musician, he drew his “battle blade’ with a 
flourish, and plunged it through both heads of 
the instrument, exclaiming in @ voice of thunder, 


' © There, confound you, now rul-vwedub if you can! 


> 





Mester’s Picnic. 


Tn the early part of the reign of George 11 


the foot 


man of o lady of quality. woder the aheurd fofetuat 


t 
‘vars 
ra 
lo bie 


a dream, disposed of the savings of the ims: teen 

of his Ife in two theRets which proving danke a: 
few melaocholy days he put an ead to his lite " 
box was found a pian of the manner ta wh he o 
spend the Sve thousand pound prise. whieh hie ne 
preserved as & curiosity As soon as Ll have ee mae 
the money Til marry Grace Farrels, but as she b aa | ond 


cross aad coy, 1 il use her as « servant rates 





beers 4 
the all get e mug of strong ber, with » toast ¢ - 
and sugar in it, then Twill sleep till ten. ater whi at 
will have s large sack poaset My diaper «tai @ oF af 
table at ove, and never without a gud pudding Ilha 
& stock of wine and bramdy Iatd ie. about tive tr "the 
afte a@on I'll have tarts and delites, aud a galion > _ ? 
puuch , at fen s hot supper of two dishes if | ‘ wy 
bumor, and Grace behaves herself, she siiall ot. . 
with me To bed about twelve aries 

A brave officer, who had been wounded with & musket 
ball ia of pear the Knee, was stretehed Upon the disses 
ing table of a surgeon, who. with 80 assistant, begau t 
cuteaud probe im that region of fis anatouy * 6 
Walle the * subject «aid pa, ere 


“Dont cut me up in that style, 
you torturing mine in that cruel way fo 
We are iooking after the bail,” 
operater. 
~ Why didn’t you say se 
dignant patient . 
he, putting his ban 


doctor’ What are 
or 
replied the reulr 


u then, before’ asked the in 
i've got the ball ta my pocket" said 
' dene a L ee igee and tablog it out 
arc vut myself, he added. * Dida’ 

Masoat leu ido't L mention it 


A probably truthful story of Ben Butler's sb 
fessional freaks is told by a young factory A yoll ana 
employed in one of the Lowell mills. She had been dis 
charged, and the corporation Tefusing to pay ber, she 
» and retained Mr. Butler for ber 
He listened to ber case with much interest and 


tion, who still refused to pay the girl her 
then issued « writ, and at ached the main Water whee of 
the establishment; aud by bringiug the whole wanutac- 
tory tow stop, the corporation, rather than aliow ther 
mills to rewain idie sod await the law's delay, paid the 
girt her wages, and resummed operations 


Wages 


A Typo in Woe.—A poor editor out West somewhere 
falling into the hands of the Philistines, broke forth tuto 
the following gizsard-moving appeal — 

Sheriff, spare that press! 

Touch not a ingle type; 
Don’t put me in distress, 

To stick to me through life’ 
Tis all io all to me— 

If lost. what «hail I do? 
Then, why not let it be? 

O sheritf!—boo, hoo, hoo! 


Tn olden times there was a cistinet class of itinerants in 
New England, who were called * cider-beggars One of 
them ous Sunday morning called ata tacim-house and 
finding ouly the “woman of the house” 
quite importunate in bis demands for “old orchard” 
tie was firinly wud persevering’) denied As a last resort, 
he reminded the pious lady, that she should remember 
the Scripture injunction to entertain strangers, © for 
thereby many bad eutertained angels unawares 
wilt risk that,” said she; * for who ever beard of an angel 
going about Sunday morning begging tor cider 


An attorney named Else, rather diminutive in his stat- 
Ure, and pot particularly respectable in his character, 
once wet Mr. Jekyl 

“Sir, suid he, “TI hear you have called me a petti- 
fogging scoundrel. Have you done #0, sir?” 

~ Sir,’ replied Jekyl, with a look of contempt, “1 
never said you were » pettifogger or a seoundrel, but I 
sald you were little else!” 


A gallant old Scotch officer was narrating the unfortu- 
nate history of an early friend, who had been jilted by a 
fickle beauty in tavor of the Duke of A——, aud be con- 
cluded bis story thus, in a tone of much emotion. © Voor 
fellow, he never got over it' No, sir, it was the death of 
him; and tueo, after « pause of much patios, be aided 
with @ faltering voice, “ Ile did not live filteen years 
atter it.’ 


A doctor once returned a coat to a tailor, because it did 
not fithim. The tailor afterwards seeing the doctor at 
4 funeral of one of his patients, said to him ; 

“ Ah, doctor, you are a happy man.” 


“Why so?” 
id the tailor, * 


** Because,” you pever have any of 
your bad work returned on your hands.” 


An Oxford student joined without invitation a party 
dining wt an inn; after diuiog he bousted so mach of his 
abiines, that oue of the party said 

* You have told us enough of what you can do, tell ua 
something you canuot do.” 

* Faith, 1 cannot pay my share of the reckoning.’ 


“ Why,” said a lover to his mistress, “are you like 
that binge?” 

“Can Ceven guess.’ 

** Because you are something to a door (adore) 

She declined his acquaintance immediately, which con- 
siderably unbiuged bia. 


“T guess you mean to bring up that ‘ere one to be 
pretty sharp at a bargain,’ said « fellow toa woman who 
was rocking aud singing Go @ litte respoaombiiity . 

Why? 

“ "Cause you keep bawling by-low, baby—by-low, into 
his ears all tue time.” 


At a pleasant dinner-party, Mra. Mountain the vocalist 
(who Was a very lively persun), asked Mr. David Grove, 
who had been invited, ** Whether he was any relation to 
the Groves of Blarney?’ Grove gravely replied that he 
bad but Ooe relation, and that was bis brotuer Jobo 


A sallor attempted to kiss « lass he met on shore She 
bridied up, and declared be had insulted her, whereupon 
Jack exclaimed : 

“Well, that beats all! I've been to sen these twenty 
Yours, aud vever knew # salute called an lusul! afore.” 


When the Duc de Choisseul, a remarkably meagre man, 
came to Loudon to negociate a peace, Cuaries Lo « ushend 
beng asked whether the Freneh government had sent the 
prelimiuaries of @ treaty, replied, * He dia not know, but 
tuey had sent the outline of an ambassador.” 


A priest having been overhauled by his bishop for at- 
tendiog # bell and mingling with iewd compan), the 
former replied, "May it piease your reverence, | wore a 
tuark.’—"" U, well,”’ returned the bishop, © tust puis o 
new face on the affair.” 


Curiosuiies —The chair in which the sun sete 
Meut for the uakeleye. The hammer which 


A gar- 
broke up 





the meeting. ekie to fasten a laughing stock The 
auimal that drew the inference. bhggs tivm a nest of 
thieves. 


“You have lost two legs in the army, you eay, what 
did )ou gain by it?” aeked « gentieman of a Uurisea pea 
slouer. ** Single biessedness, sir.” he replied , for alter 
that no Womau would warry me.” 


A young lady, who had just finished a late novel, which 
spoke Of Spauish beiles as Using cigarettios, (alied at « 
tovarcouiet’s store, intely, and tuquired, © Have yuu any 
frusse chgers” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper 
after fifieen yrars unuequalied prosperity and popularity, 
has become a © household word from Maine to Caiutor- 
nia, gladdening the Gresile of the rich apd poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Atates 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Amervan home 
because 

CH It is just such « paper a any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

CF It is printed on the finest satin-curfared paper 
With new type, aud in « peat and beautiful ety le 

CP It is of the mammoth sia, yet contains bo adver 
tisementa ip its eight super-royal pages 

CH It ie devoted to news, tales, porme, stories of the 
pea, discoveries. miscellany. wit and humer 

It in carefully edited by MM Baliow, whe hae 
twenty years of editorial experience in Bowton 

tv It contains in ite large, wel) flied and deeply in 
teresting pages not one vulgar word oF line 

Cw It cumbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

Co [te tales, while tory absorb the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for all that i« good and beaatiful in hamanit 

It is acknowledged that the good intl gene+ 

& paper in the home circle t# alteoet bor ulabe 
uw Its suggestive pages prowoker in the ng ac te 
quiring spirit, sud add G their stores of Kno ieige 

TH 14 columns are free from polities and « 
topics. ite objet being to make home happy 

CH It is for these reasons that it bas for years teen co 
ara favorite throughout the countr 

TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

l subscriber, ene year 
4 subscribers 
1 aod one to getter-ap of 
end Tas Wa ‘ 
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